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0.1. The Timucua language was spoken 
in an area which may be generally defined 
as northern and central peninsular Florida. 
The western limits can be tentatively set 
at the Aucilla River in northwest Florida, 
and the southern limits at the Tampa Bay 
region on the Gulf coast and the Indian 
River region on the Atlantic coast. In the 
north Cumberland Island and, roughly, a 
line from there north of the Okeefenokee 
Swamp west to the Aucilla set the boundaries 
of the Timucua area. 

Precise origins of the Timucua-speaking 
peoples are still not clear, nor has it been 
possible to define fully the initiation and 
content of culture traits in this area other 
than to refer to them as part of the broad 
Southeastern tradition. Spanish colonial 
historians generally used the term ‘Timucua’ 
in three senses: to distinguish the dialects 
of north and central peninsular Florida from 
those of the Calusa of South Florida and the 
Muskogean Apalachee of northwest Florida 
beyond the Aucilla River,’ to designate 
a mission area, or to indicate a particular 
political subdivision within this linguistic 
area. The latter, also referred to as Utina, 


1 Francisco Pareja, Cathecismo y examen para 
los que comulgan en lengua castellana y timu- 
quana (Mexico City, 1627); Irving Rouse, A 
Survey of Indian River Archeology, Florida, Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, 44: 39 
(New Haven, 1951). 


was probably located to the west of the St. 
Johns River, although some historians would 
prefer to consider it a more general term, 
referring to the area east of the St. Johns 
and extending an indeterminant distance 
to the west of the river.? The first two defini- 
tions were almost synonymous. 

Within the Timucua-speaking area his- 
torical references are to villages and prov- 
inces as political units, rather poorly defined 
both in organization and boundaries.? Some 
correlation has been made between political 
subdivisions and ethnological and archeo- 
logical units,* but this work is far from com- 
plete. In a very few instances_ political, 
ethnological-archeological, and dialect units 
seem to be identical, e.g. Potano, but it is 
more usual to find several political sub- 
divisions within an ethnological-archeologi- 
cal area. Dialects seem to cut across both 
boundaries, although, if we follow Goggin, 
the three-fold dialect grouping presented 
here dovetails well with his Eastern, West- 


2 Luis Jerénimo de Oré, The Martyrs of Florida 
(1513-1616) . .. trans. by Maynard Geiger, Fran- 
ciscan Studies, XVIII: 114-115 (New York, 1936); 
John R. Swanton, The Indian Tribes of North 
America, BAE-B, 145: 147 (1952); John M. Goggin, 
Culture—Archeological, Ethnological, and Lin- 
guistic—in North Central Florida, pp. 3-4 (MS in 
progress, Gainesville, Florida). 

3 John R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek 
Indians and their Neighbors, BAE-B, 73: 323-330 
(1922). 

4 John M. Goggin, Space and Time Perspective 
in Northern St. Johns Archeology, Florida, Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, 47 (New 
Haven, 1952); John M. Goggin, An Introductory 
Outline of Timucua Archeology, Newsletter of the 
Southeastern Archeological Conference, III, No. 
3: 4-17 (1953); Irving Rouse, A Survey of Indian 
River Archeology, Florida, Yale University Pub- 
lications in Anthropology, 44 (New Haven, 1951). 
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ern, and Southern major archeological- 
ethnological divisions.® 

Timucua speakers dominated the area 
defined above until the advent of the Spanish 
in the late 1500’s. By 1700 missionary efforts 
had transformed the Timucua into peaceful 
groups. During the early 1700’s the invasions 
of North Florida by Muskogean-speaking 
peoples from other areas of the Southeast 
obliterated most of the Timucua-speakers 
and left a gap which was soon filled with 
Muskogean groups. By 1728 only a few 
survivors of these inroads were left, in the 
vicinity of St. Augustine, where they es- 
tablished small settlements. Some of these 
survivors were probably absorbed culturally 
as well as physically by the invading Creeks, 
but most seem to have been sent to Havana 
when Florida changed to British hands in 
1763-64. Suffice it to say that the Timucua 
groups no longer existed as separate, recog- 
nizable entities by the middle 1700’s.® 

0.2. Exclusive of place names there are 
only eight sources for the Timucua dialects, 
all dating from the 1600’s. Of these, five are 
the works of Father Francisco Pareja, a 
Franciscan missionary who began his service 
in Florida in 1595. Pareja was stationed at 
the mission of San Juan del Puerto, which 
has been tentatively located near the mouth 
of the St. Johns River on Ft. George Island.” 
As missionary and PROvINCIAL® of the re- 


5 John M. Goggin, An Introductory Outline of 
Timucua Archeology, Newsletter of the South- 
eastern Archeological Conference, III, No. 3: 13 
(1953). 

6 Winston W. Ehrmann, The Timucua Indians 
of Sixteenth Century Florida, Florida Historical 
Quarterly, XVIII: 168-191 (Tallahassee, 1940); 
John R. Swanton, The Indian Tribes of North 
America, BAE-B, 145: 150-151 (1952); John M. 
Goggin, Space and Time Perspective in Northern 
St. Johns Archeology, Florida, Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology, 47: 25-27 (New 
Haven, 1952). 

7 John M. Goggin, Space and Time Perspective 
in Northern St. Johns Archeology, Florida, Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, 47: 25, 
83, Fig. 9 (New Haven, 1952). 

8 The position of PROVINCIAL, or leading mis- 
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ligious province of Santa Elena, including 
Florida and Cuba, Pareja became the lead- 
ing Timucua scholar, producing records of 
distinct linguistic and ethnographic value. 
His published works include: Cathecismo 
en lengua castellana y timuquana (Mexico 
City, 1612), Catechismo y breve exposicion 
de la doctrina christiana (Mexico City, 
1612), Confessionario en lengua castellana 
y timuquana (Mexico City, 1613), Arte y 
pronunciacion en lengua timuquana y 
castellana (Mexico City, 1614), and Cathe- 
cismo y examen para los que comulgan en 
lengua castellana y timuquana (Mexico 
City, 1627). 

Two other important primary sources for 
Timucua are the works of Father Gregorio 
de Movilla, who was DEFINITOR of the 
province of Santa Elena for a period follow- 
ing 1621.9 His published works are: Explica- 
cion de la doctrina cristiana...en lengua 
tinqua de la Florida (Madrid, 1631; Mexico 
City, 1635) and Forma breve de administrar 
los sacramentos...traducido en lengua 
Floridiana (Mexico City, 1635). The final 
primary source is a letter written on January 
28, 1688, to Charles II of Spain. This has 
been published in facsimile form by Buck- 
ingham Smith.!° 

The most valuable secondary sources on 
the language are the articles of Gatschet 
and la Grasserie.” Although the basic worth 





sionary of a religious province, was one which 
brought Pareja into contact with many Timucua 
groups and gave him ample opportunity for close 
observation. Each province in the Franciscan 
Order also had guardians of the convents and 
friaries as well as a DEFINITOR in charge of internal 
coordination and regulation of the province. 

9 Maynard Geiger, Biographical Dictionary of 
the Franciscans in Spanish Florida and Cuba 
(1528-1841), Franciscan Studies, XXI: 79 (Pater- 
son, New Jersey; 1940). 

10 Buckingham Smith, Two Documents in Two 
of the Early Tongues of Florida, Apalachian and 
Timuquan (Washington, D. C.; 1860). 

uA. §. Gatschet, The Timucua Language, 
APS-P, 16: 626-642 (1877), 17: 490-504 (1878), 18: 
465-502 (1880). Raoul de la Grasserie, Esquisse 
d’une Grammaire du Timucua, Langue de la 
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of these articles is not questioned from an 
ethnographical viewpoint, they are of rela- 
tively little linguistic value. Fortunately 
Pareja himself was a meticulous observer, 
and his orthography of Timucua words 
coupled with his copious explanations make 
it possible to suggest the phonemic system 
presented in this paper. 

0.3. The following tentative correlations 
can be set up between the political units 
and the Timucua dialects as determined 
from the sources given above. Political units 
are indicated in parentheses following the 





Florida (Orleans, n.d.); Textes Analysées et 
Vocabulaire de la Langue Timucua, Proceedings 
of the International Congress of Americanists, 
No. 7, pp. 403-437 (1888); Vocabulaire Timucua 
(Orleans, 1892). Gatschet and la Grasserie, Textes 
Timucua, Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie 
Comparée, 22: 320-346 (Paris, 1889). 


dialect name. Exact dialect boundaries can 
not as yet be drawn. 

A. Eastern division 

1. Yufera ? (Yufera) 

2. Tucururu (Icafui, Yui, Tacatacuru) 

3. Mocama (Saturiba, Mayaca, Maya- 
guaca, Surruque, Urubia) 

B. Western division 

1. Tawasa ? (Tawasa) 

2. Utina (Yustaga ?, Onatheaqua, 
Timucua) 

3. Potano (Potano) 

C. Southern division 

1. Acuera ? (Acuera, Ocale) 

2. Tocobaga (Tocobaga, 
Ogita or Pohoy) 

The Mayaca and Mayaguaca are often 
referred to collectively as Agua Fresca, 
Agua Dulce, or Fresh Water Indians, while 
the Surruque and Urubia seem to have been 


Mocogo, 
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called Agua Salada or Salt Water Indians.” 
In the above scheme Pareja’s dialect divi- 
sions have been grouped as follows: Yufera 
remains unchanged; Itafi (Icafui), Tucururu, 
and Oconi (Yui?) become Tucururu; Mo- 
cama, Agua Fresca, and Agua Salada be- 
come Mocama; Timucua has for clarity’s 
sake been changed to Utina; Potano remains 
unchanged; and Acuera remains. un- 
changed." Pareja was not familiar with 
the Tocobaga dialect. The Tawasa, not 
mentioned by Pareja, were located in West 
Florida near the junction of the Chatta- 
hoochee and Flint Rivers in the early 1700’s; 
both earlier and later they were found 
around present Montgomery, Alabama. 
Exact linguistic position of the Yufera, 
Tawasa, Yustaga, and Acuera-Ocale is not 
clear at present. The Yustaga political 
unit, on the linguistic border between the 
Muskogean Apalachee and the Timucua 
properi (Utina), probably consisted of 
speakers of the Utina dialect of Timucua 
rather than of Apalachee speakers. No defi- 
nitely Yustaga words have been recorded, 
but the chiefs of the villages of Asile, Ma- 
chaba, and San Pedro, all Yustaga settle- 
ments, signed the Timucua letter sent to 
Charles II mentioned earlier in this paper. 
With the exception of the chief of Asile they 
did not sign an Apalachee letter sent to 
Charles II along with the Timucua docu- 
ment. 

The name Timucua, generally applied 
from Spanish colonial times till the present 
to speakers of all the above dialects, was 
taken from the dominant political unit of 
the western division. In the eastern division 
the Saturiba were politically dominant, and 
Pareja states that the dialects of these two 
regions, Utina and Mocama respectively, 
served as major idioms throughout the entire 

122 Irving Rouse, A Survey of Indian River 
Archeology, Florida, Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology, 44: 36-39 (New Haven, 1951). 

13 Francisco Pareja, Arte y pronunciacion en 
lengua timuquana ... ed. by Lucien Adam and 
Julien Vinson, Bibliothéque Linguistique Améri- 
caine, XI: xxi (Paris, 1886). 
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Timucua area.* The bulk of the linguistic 
data on Timucua represents the Mocama 
dialect, spoken in the region of San Juan 
del Puerto, where Pareja completed the 
majority of his service. This is the dialect to 
be considered here. 


1.1. It is often a difficult matter for 
several workers to concur on the phonemic 
analysis of a single set of linguistic materials 
taken directly from the speech of living 
informants, and it is fully realized that there 
is even more room for disagreement when 
phonemic analysis is based purely upon 
written data, particularly if the data were 
gathered before the development of pho- 
nemic theory. 

Such inadequate data are all we have to 
work with, however, in the case of many 
native American languages, and this writer 
feels that they should therefore be analyzed. 
Accuracy of analysis should be measured 
both in terms of the analyst’s competence 
and in terms of the conceptual framework 
behind his techniques. Consequently, the 
conceptual framework of the present analy- 
sis will be briefly described here. 

1.2. It is felt that the term ‘phoneme’ 
represents linguistic, and therefore psycho- 
logical, reality, requiring us to admit but 
one ‘correct’ phonemic analysis of the 
speech of any specific group of people on a 
given time level and in a defined geographi- 
cal area. It is also felt that analysis will in 
every case fall short of perfect definition 
because of temporal, spatial, idiosyncratic, 
and status variables, and because of the 
difficulty of evaluating the psychological 
effects of general culture change, revealing 
themselves through such complex traits of 
overt personality as language. 

Although a vital and meaningful segment 
of total culture, the phoneme is not con- 
sidered a static absolute in the sense that 
all speakers of a language utilize identical 


14 Francisco Pareja, Cathecismo y examen para 
los que comulgan en lengua castellana y timu- 
quana (Mexico City, 1627). 
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phonemes. The variation factors mentioned 
above keep this level in constant flux 
through space, time, and individual, making 
it impossible to define a single phonemic 
reality for a language. Though not truly 
definable in a broad sense, a phase of pho- 
nemic reality can be rendered relatively 
static for research purposes by the investi- 
gator-informant relationship. The investi- 
gator’s analysis, however, may or may not 
be related to the specific phase of phonemic 
reality, depending upon various factors. 

1.3. I would call phonemic reality, in 
general or any phase, perception-level:, the 
producer and perceiver of phonemes being 
one and the same person. The investigator 
who derives his data from living informants, 
utilizing level;, and through spoken medium, 
is in his analysis once removed from the 
original. His perception of level, I would 
refer to as perception-levele. If his analysis, 
either in written or spoken form, is utilized 
as primary data and a re-analysis made, this 
would be perception-level;, and so on to 
perception-level,. Perception of level; on 
levels..n is always distorted by: 1) the 
constant flux of level:, even in a single in- 
formant; 2) the difficulty of recognizing and 
evaluating the interaction of cultural and 
psychological change as expressed in lan- 
guage; and 3) investigator-feeling, including 
degree of competence in observation and 
analysis of linguistic phenomena in terms of 
present methodology, the conceptual frame- 
work used by the investigator, and his rap- 
port with his informants. Such distortion 
will probably never by done away with no 
matter how refined our methods of phonemic 
analysis become, because tie investigator is 
a product of his own cultural environment, 
and because he is dealing, perhaps ex- 
clusively, with variables rather than con- 
stants. 

1.4. In general it might be suggested that 
analysis on successive levels of perception 
is progressively farther from phonemic 
reality, and validity or approach to pho- 
nemic reality is therefore potentially less 
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and less. I say potentially since it seems 
that validity may be strengthened on any 
level by increasing what we have called 
investigator-feeling. It is probably safe to 
say that validity of analysis on levels... 
varies directly with investigator-feeling. 
That is, if investigator-conceptualizing, in- 
vestigator-competence, and _ investigator- 
rapport increase with each analysis, the 
validity increases from level to level of per- 
ception; if feeling decreases with each analy- 
sis, validity decreases. The possibility that 
feeling, and hence validity, will remain static 
from level to level may be eliminated, for 
it negates cultural change and personality 
variation. 

1.5. While these varying distortions of 
perception-level; cannot be done away with, 
for utilitarian purposes of research they can 
at least be recognized. Mary Haas" has 
suggested the use of a special term for sound 
units reconstructed from data gathered be- 
fore the development of phonemic theory; 
that is, for the lower perception level when 
validity generally seems to be increasing 
from levels to level,. Today we generally 
assume that analysis on level with a rela- 
tively high degree of investigator-concep- 
tualization, competence, and rapport, is as 
close to a phase of level; as we can get for 
a single investigator-informant relationship. 
We usually call analysis on level, ‘phonemic,’ 
which is justifiable from a practical view- 
point. If, however, validity on any level is 
low, particularly with regard to conceptual- 
izing, but seems to rise on a succeeding level, 
it would perhaps be wiser to refer to 
‘probably-meaningful reconstructed sounds’ 
rather than ‘phonemes.’ 

Although the present analysis, distinctly 
on level;, does not utilize such special ter- 
minology, it should be realized that the 
term ‘phoneme’ here is used only for con- 
ventionality’s sake. The reconstructed sound 
units discussed here, because of the percep- 
tion level involved and the question of 


15 Communication from Mary R. Haas, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, October 1955. 
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validity, are conjectural. They may or may 
not be phonemes on perception-level,. It 
is strongly recommended that a terminology 
be adopted in linguistics which would recog- 
nize perception levels; this is particularly 
important for linguists working with native 
American linguistic materials gathered dur- 
ing the protohistoric period, where it is 
usually necessary to work on levels... with 
purely written records. The stress currently 
placed on the salvaging of linguistic ma- 
terials from living informants, working on 
levels, is naturally of importance; however, 
the salvaging of materials from no longer 
spoken languages is of equal importance. 
While we have developed field and analytical 
techniques for gaining rapport between 
level, and levels, we have neglected the 
interval between level. and level, and its 
relation to phonemic reality. Without clari- 
fication of perception levels through precise 
terminology and methodology, published 
reports, particularly on level;...., become 
the understandable butt of confusion and 
adverse criticism. 


2.1. Syllables are of the forms V, CV, 
and VC, the latter of infrequent occurrence 
in all positions and absent in word-final 
position, e.g. dya (aya) mountain, kaya 
(caya) hen, ki (qé) he looks for, istiku (istico, 
estico) bad, wAnihi (guanehe) wolf, miku- 
wini (mucubine) tear.* Consonant clusters 
are limited to intersyllabic -nt- and -st-, 
e.g. Anta (anta), istiku. Geminate consonant 
clusters do not occur. Vocalic clusters are 
limited to intersyllabic iu, ia, ua, and ai, 
e.g. hfuntma (hiunoma) measurement, nia 

16 Words and forms in phonemic orthography 
are not enclosed in slanted lines except where 
necessary to distinguish them from phonetically 
spelled forms, usually in brackets, or words writ- 
ten in Pareja’s Spanish orthography, usually in 
parentheses. In phonemic orthography ’ indicates 
primary stress accent on the vowel bearing the 
sign, ‘ indicates secondary stress. V indicates a 
vowel and C a consonant. # is a juncture marker. 
All forms cited are taken from Pareja’s Arte y 


Pronunciacion en Lengua Timuquana (Mexico 
City, 1614). 
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(nia) woman, mérua (marua) five, waka- 
raikanu (buacaraicano) to plant. Syllabic 
vowel clusters do not occur. Although there 
are no true diphthongs, speed effects in 
spoken Timucua may have transformed 
intersyllabic clusters into close approxima- 
tions of diphthongs. Intersyllabic vowel 
clusters always form two syllables in which 
the first vowel always bears prominence. 
ViV may in every instance be resolved to 
VyV, as kiiu ~ ktiyu (cuiu ~ cuyu), 
kaéia ~ kaya (caia ~ caya). Post-junctural 
iV varies indiscriminately with *yV and 
seems to represent a consonant phoneme 
plus vowel, e.g. idiila ~ yayila (iaiila ~ 
yayila). Geminate vowel clusters are rare 
and will be discussed later. 

2.2. Nonphonemic stress accent charac- 
terizes Timucua utterances. Words of one, 
two, or three syllables have stress accent 
on the first syllable, e.g. ydwu (yobo) stone, 
uk”u (oquo) flesh, k*i (qui) and, nipita 
(nipita) mouth, 4ruk*i (aruqui) child. Words 
of more than three syllables generally have 
primary stress on the first syllable with 
secondary stress on the penult or antepenult, 
e.g. Atimtku (atimucu) frost, tirakikula 
(téracdécola) best. Secondary stress is not 
normally used with two or three syllable 
words but may appear with one syllable 
words, perhaps associated with intonation, 
e.g. tira (tera) good, dkula (acola) very, ki 
(qé) he looks for, ki (qe) it rots. 

Jse of the enclitic conjunctions -ti (-té), 
-k*{ (-quf), -ku ~ hiki (-cé ~ heed) and 
causes the word itself to lose normal stress 
pattern, primary stress going to the enclitic, 
e.g. ktiyu-ku > ktyu-kt (cuioced) and fish?, 
éawuwi-ti > c¢dwuwu-ti (chuboboté) and 
the stars, hilata-ma-k*i > hidlata-ma-k*i 
(holotamaqui) and the chief, tira-hiku > 
tira-hikii (terahecd) tf 7 be good. ku ~ hiki 
with primary stress has a dubitive meaning; 
when used as a non-dubitive it is prosodized 
with the preceding word and does not de- 
stroy normal stress pattern, e.g. aku-kti 
(acucé) and the moon?, aku-ku (A4cuco) and 
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the moon. Except in the above cases the 
ultima never receives stress. 

2.3. Pitch variation accompanying stress 
accent is indicated in a very few instances, 
e.g. ki he looks for, ki it rots. It may be sug- 
gested that secondary stress utilizes a dif- 
ferent intonation than primary stress, but 
since data are few any definite statement at 
present would be unwarranted. 

2.4. The occasional use of geminate vowel 
clusters in Pareja’s orthography, always 
with primary stress, may indicate vowel 
length, e.g. ttima (téoma) all. Again, how- 
ever, data are inconclusive. 

2.5. The word is not normally a prosodic 
entity in Timucua because of the extensive 
use of external sandhi. This occurs between 
two words if the second begins with a vowel. 
Such instances are many since word-final 
C is impossible. Sandhi does not occur with 
every word in an utterance, however; it is 
limited to short phrases of compact meaning 
or to very brief utterances. In all instances 
-V1 ¥ V2-coalesces to -V1-, e.g. tira Akula 
(tera acola) > tirakula (teracola) very good, 
kiluma uk’a (coloma uqua) > kilumak’a 
(colomaqua) he ts carrying the bow. Oc- 
casionally external sandhi is not used with 
superlatives, e.g. istiku akula (estico acola) 
very bad, iwilika Akula (eueleca acola) very 
large. Data are too limited, however, to 
define exact environments for external 
sandhi. Internal sandhi never occurs. 

2.6. Words can not be identified within 
an utterance solely in terms of their phono- 
logical elements, e.g. tirakula-hikti-mu- 
hawiliéu < tira Akula-hikti-mu hdéwili¢tu < 
tira Akula-hiku-mu héwilitu (teracolahe- 
cémo habilechu) zt may be that it is very good. 
It would be possible to establish phonemic 
juncture points / “ / in the normal utterance 
above immediately before CV- or zeroV- 
and immediately after -VCV were it not 
for three factors: 1) loss of normal stress 
pattern when enclitic conjunctions are used, 
e.g. -hiki and, subjunctive particle; 2) ex- 
tensive use of external sandhi, which often 
destroys normal stress pattern, e.g. tirdkula 
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very good; and 3) variance of secondary stress 
between the penult and antepenult of words, 
e.g. hawiliéu zt may be. Although juncture 
points can usually be made as suggested 
above, e.g. kaki-fsinu-kari-ma (caqi isino- 
carema) everything which has been said, 
juncture marker within utterances is 
nonphonemic. These three factors also de- 
fine both primary and secondary stress as 
nonphonemic. 


3. Consonant phonemes (native) are: p, 
t, k*, k, ¢, f, s, h, m, n, 1, r, w, y. Introduced 
phonemes, used only in Spanish loan words 
are: b, 6, g, and rr. 

3.1. Stops, all voiceless and apparently 
unaspirated, are: p, t, k¥, and k. They are 
produced at bilabial, alveolar, mid-palatal, 
and velar points of articulation respectively, 
mid-palatal [k] always in close transition 
with bilabial semivowel [w]. Affricate é is 
produced at a palatal point of articulation, 
and voiceless fricatives f, s, and h are pro- 
duced at labio-dental, alveolar, and palatal 
points of articulation respectively. 

Nasals are m and n, produced at bilabial 
and alveolar points of articulation respec- 
tively. Lateral 1 is produced at a lateral- 
alveolar point, and flap r, voiced, is alveolar. 

Semivowels w and y are produced at bi- 
labial and mid-palatal points of articulation 
respectively, probably with some friction. 

3.2. In Movilla’s and Pareja’s orthog- 
raphy the following symbols are used for 
the above phonemes: /p/-p; /t/-t, d; 
/k*/-qu, cu; /k/-q, ¢ (except when fol- 
lowed by e, i); /é/-ch; /f/- f; /s/-s, ¢ 
(only when followed by e, i); /h/ -g, h, x, 
j (rarely), f (rarely); /m/-m; /n/-n; 
/\/ -1, r (rarely); /r/ - 1, 1 (rarely); /w/ - b, 
bu, gu, v, mu (rarely), hu (rarely), f (rarely); 
/y/ - y,i (when followed by a vowel in word- 
initial position). 

3.3. Establishment of p, ¢, f, m, n, and 
y as phonemic in Timucua is validated by 
the equivalences in Pareja’s orthography, 
the phonemic nature of these symbols in 
17th century Spanish, and by morpho- 
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phonemic considerations to be discussed in 
a subsequent paper. Voiceless fricative s, 
represented as either s or c (before e, i) by 
Pareja, is a single phoneme, for the letter 
c before e, i in 17th century Spanish was 
simply a symbol variant of the s phoneme in 
that language.” Establishment of the re- 
maining phonemic units depends upon the 
orthographic correspondences discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

In many cases t ~ d indiscriminately, 
e.g. manta ~ manda, inta ~ inda, anta ~ 
anda. The letter t is predominant in all 
instances, and the letter d most frequent 
after n. It is possible that [t] and [d] form 
a phonemic unit /t/, [t] being the dominant 
member, [d] appearing as an allophone only 
after /n/; but this unit cannot be postulated 
with any degree of certainty at present. 
[t]-[d] form the only consonant allophone 
group observable. 

Pareja states explicitly that the letters q 
and ¢ (except when followed by e, i) repre- 
sent a velar stop. He also makes it clear that 
the combination qu is not to represent 
Spanish qu before e, i, but rather Spanish 
cu before any vowel, that is, a mid-palatal 
stop in close transition with the bilabial 
semivowel [w]. Mid-palatal [k] is the only 
consonant followed by [w] in close transi- 
tion, and deletion of the semivowel in pro- 
nunciation “totally changes the meaning” 
of the lexeme,® e.g. pik*inu (piquino) to 
nide, na-pikinu (napiqino) to envy, {k*i (iqui) 
he kills, iki (iqi) he climbs. /k*/ may occur 
before any vowel, e.g. fk*’uk*anu (yqfo- 
quano) to honor. 

Another orthographic variation is repre- 
sented by g~ x ~h~j, eg. ytuhunu ~ 
ytugunu, nihino ~ nigino ~ nijino. In 
17th century Spanish all these symbols stood 
for an unvoiced palatal fricative phoneme.” 

17 Robert K. Spaulding, How Spanish Grew, pp. 
155-158 (University of California, 1948). 

18 Francisco Pareja, Arte y Pronunciacion en 
lengua timuquana ... ed. by Lucien Adam and 
Julian Vinson, Bibliothéque Linguistique Améri- 
caine, XI: 3 (Paris, 1886). 

19 William J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, 
p. 190 (Macmillan, New York; 1942). 
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They have therefore been considered sym- 
bol variants of a single Timucua phoneme, 
represented here by h. 

Pareja indicates that both | and r were 
phonemic in Timucua. He implies their 
values as lateral-alveolar and voiced alveolar 
flap respectively. Interchange of | and r 
is extremely rare, and in every case it has 
been possible to describe one sound as dom- 
inant for the particular lexeme. 

In Pareja’s orthography b ~ v, eg. 
mobicho ~ movicho. In his time, as today, 
the letters b and v were symbol variants 
for a two-unit phoneme, of which bilabial 
fricative [8] was the dominant member and 
bilabial stop [b] the subordinate member.”! 
Another correspondence shows that b ~ 
bu ~ gu, e.g. coboso ~ cobueso ~ cogueso. 
Intervocalic g had a palatal fricative value 
[y] in 17th century Spanish, and it was 
often interchanged with the bilabial frica- 
tive member of the b-v phoneme, e.g. vomi- 
tar ~ gomitar to vomit.” This was par- 
ticularly so when the fricative was followed 
by the bilabial semivowel [w], e.g. buevo ~ 
vuevo ~ giievo < huevo egg.” If we may 
carry over this equivalence to Pareja’s 
orthography for Timucua, it would seem 
logical to suggest that b, v, bu, gu all stood 
for a sound produced at a bilabial point of 
articulation. We seemingly have a choice of 
referring to it as a stop, a fricative, or a 
semivowel. Since [w] was not phonemic in 
Spanish and could not be represented by 
a single symbol without phonetic distortion, 
while [b] and [8] could be indicated, the 
variation given above leads us to assume a 
/w/ in Timucua. At times hu, usually fol- 
lowed by e, i, seems to have represented 
/w/, e.g. wita (huecha) tomorrow. 


20 Francisco Pareja, Arte y pronunciacion en 
lengua timuquana ... ed. by Lucien Adam and 
Julien Vinson, Bibliothéque Linguistique Améri- 
caine, XI: 3, 5 (Paris, 1886). 

21 William J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, 
p. 185 (Macmillan, New York; 1942). 

22 William J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, 
p. 185 (Macmillan, New York; 1942). 

23 William J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, 
p. 260 (Macmillan, New York; 1942). 
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3.4. All consonant phonemes except flap 
r may occur in post-junctural position be- 
fore any vowel, and all may occur between 
vowels with the exception of subordinate 
member [d] of /t/, e.g. niwili (nibili) mouse, 
tik*i (tiqui) fish, tiki (tiqi) ear, wAnihi 
(guanehe) wolf, yawi (yabi) bone, pisulu 
(pesolo) bread, iluwatari (ulubatari) worker, 
muiku (mucu) eye, ikuéta (ucuchua) door, 
édlufi (chulufi) bird, kila (cola) feather, 
k*jlanu (quelano) to burn, haln (halu) saliva, 
likufayi (licofaye) mist, nia fimitima (nia 
femitima) prostitute, siwa (soba) meat. 
Phonemes f and s are very rare in post- 
junctural position, and f is generally rare in 
all environments in the Mocama dialect. 
No consonant phoneme or cluster may occur 
in word-final position, as pointed out in 1.1 
and only phonemes s and n may occur in 
intersyllabic clusters, where the environ- 
ment is invariably -st-, -nt-. 


4. Suggested vowel phonemes are: i, a, 
and u. 

4.1. i is a high close front unrounded 
vowel [i] with an open alternant [1] before 
k*, s, and | and in unstressed syllables, e.g. 
tik”: [tik™1] (tiqui) fish, pisula [pfsolo] 
(pesola) burned, hili [hfli] (hele) bare, niwili 
[niwili] (nibili) mouse. 

a is a low open central unrounded vowel 
[a] which becomes mid-close [a] before mid- 
palatal stop k*, velar stop k, and in un- 
stressed syllables, e.g. ldk¥a [ldk¥a] (lequa) 
3rd person possessive particle, 4ki [8k] 
(age) air, mdéawa [maééewe] (machaba) 
swamp. 

u is a high close back rounded vowel [u] 
with a mid-close rounded alternant [o] be- 
fore k¥, k, and in unstressed syllables, e.g. 
tk*u [6k¥o] (oquo) flesh, mtku [médko] 
(mucu) eye, patu [pdto] (patu) frozen. 

4.2. Reasons for suggesting a three-vowel 
system for Timucua are inherent in Pareja’s 
orthography. e is usually used for the alter- 
nant member [i] of /i/ and for alternant 


member [a] of /a/, while o is used for the 
alternant member [o] of /u/.Correspondences 
used in his orthography are: i ~ e, a ~ e, 
u(e) ~ o. The second member of each vari- 
ation is more frequent in unstressed syl- 
lables, pre-junctural position, and in the 
alternant environments listed above, than 
in stressed syllables, while the first member, 
assumed dominant in each case, is more usual 
in stressed syllables. The values assigned to 
vowels, however, are certainly generalized. 
From Pareja’s orthography it would seem 
that free variation can exist in many dif- 
ferent environments, which can not be ade- 
quately defined since we lack data on spoken 
Timucua. Such variation tends to indicate 
that the subordinate members of phonemes 
i, a, u are not phonemic in themselves. 

4.3. The environments of vowels are very 
wide. They may occur in both pre-junctural 
and post-junctural positions and before and 
after all consonant phonemes. Vowel clusters 
are limited to intersyllabic iu, ia, ua, and ai, 
the latter of rare occurrence (see 1.1). 

4.4. Some tentative correlations may be 
drawn between stress, intonation, vowel 
quality, and vowel length. They are based 
on a minimum of data and must therefore 
be considered highly speculative. Primary 
stress seems to have been accompanied by 
a different pitch than secondary stress (see 
1.3), and primary stress occurs most fre- 
quently on vowel qualities [i], [a], [u]. The 
only indications of long vowels are found 
with primary stress (see 1.4). Secondary 
stress also occurs most frequently on vowel 
qualities [i], [a], [u], but we have no indica- 
tion of vowel length. Syllables of even stress 
generally exhibit vowel qualities [1], [9], [o], 
intonation and vowel length unknown. 


5. Reduction of phonemes is limited to 
possible consolidation of /w/-/u/ and 
/y/-/i/ to /u/ and /i/. Such a procedure 
has some advantages, to be examined in a 
later paper, but they are so slight that they 
do not necessitate reduction. 
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2.1 Iroquois 
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0. A study of the vocabulary used by 
grammarians to describe the various parts 
of speech! reveals the presence of words 
which etymologically and directly relate to 
words also used to describe the sexual func- 
tions of man and woman; for example, 
copula, perfect, conjugation, eventing, and 
substantive. On the basis of this study it 
was induced that the sexual functions of 
man and woman have their counterpart in 
linguistic forms possessing similar functions. 
The following hypotheses were formulated: 
(1) verb symbolizes woman and (2) noun 
symbolizes man. If the initial hypotheses 
are correct, it follows that (1) verb-based 
languages symbolize matricentered cultures 
and (2) noun-based languages symbolize 
patricentered cultures. That is, I expect 
that if a society is centered about females 
such that there is matrilineal descent, 
matrilocal residence, matri-clans, and matri- 
lineal extended families, there should be a 
comparable clustering of the linguistic ele- 
ments about the verb and/or greater verb 
complexity and enhancement. Contrariwise, 
where the society has centered itself about 


* This study was done while a Research Assist- 
ant in the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard 
University. I am indebted to Robert F. Bales who 
kindly allowed time for the study and offered 
useful suggestions concerning it. I wish also to 
thank Harry Hoijer, Clyde Kluckhohn, Hope 
Leichter, Thomas M. Marill, Jean B. Matter, and 
Elisabeth J. Tooker for many helpful criticisms. 

1 An unpublished MS. by the author. 


males such that there is patrilineal descent, 
patrilocal residence, patri-clans or moieties, 
and patrilineal extended families, there 
should be a comparable clustering of the 
linguistic elements about the noun and/or 
great noun complexity and enhancement. 
By verb enhancement I mean noun in- 
corporation into a complex verb structure 
and/or a great number of verb classes. By 
noun enhancement I mean the development 
of case in nouns and/or a great number of 
noun classes. 


1. It is well known that American Indian 
languages taken as a whole are decidedly 
verb-based as compared to other languages 
of the world. As a preliminary check of the 
hypothesis we should expect that America 
as compared to other areas will be relatively 
higher in matri-centeredness. The following 
data are from Murdock.? 


North South 
Eur- Amer- Oce- Amer- 
Africa asia ica ania ica 


matrilocal 3 2 16 8 9 
patrilocal 538 24 28 39 7 
matrilineal 11 220 1 3 
patrilineal 45 23 138 21 4 


No test of significance is offered for these 
figures. It is sufficient to note that the 
relatively higher proportion of matrilineal 
descent and matrilocal residence for 
America indicates reason for pursuing the 
hypothesis with severer tests. 


2. Narrowing the perspective down 
further let us look within America itself and 
pick extreme cases at either end of the 


2 George Peter Murdock, Social Structure, p. 
194 (New York, 1949). Subsequent data on social 
organization in this paper are also from this 
volume. 
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verb-noun enhancement continuum. This is 
not an attempt to choose matched pairs 
within a stock as a test but rather still on 
the gross level of inquiry. 

2.1 Iroquois is a classic case of a verb- 
based language. Of it Sapir wrote, “No 
more thorough-going instance of a noun- 
incorporating language can be required than 
Iroquois.”* That is, what typifies Iroquois 
is that the noun is frequently drawn into 
the verb complex. To give an estimate of 
the nature of the verb structure, we take 
the following from Lounsbury’s detailed 
analysis of Oneida verb morphology. 

The verb structure of Oneida is divided 
into four parts: PRE-PRONOMINAL PREFIXES, 
including morphemes and morpheme par- 
tials for the partitive, coincident, contras- 
tive, negative auxiliary, translocative, 
aorist, dualic, future, indefinite, iterative, 
and cislocative; PRONOMINAL PREFIXES; 
VERB BASE, including in order of position: 
the reflexive (semi-reflexive, reflexive, in- 
tensifier), noun position (noun roots, empty 
morphs, derived noun stems), verb position 
(verb roots, complex verb stems), case 
positions, purposive position; INFLECTIONAL 
SUFFIXES, including three aspects, the 
serial, punctual, and perfective, these 
divided into six major conjugation classes.‘ 

We expect that with such a markedly 
verb-based language, the Iroquois will be 
matri-centered and this is indeed the case; 
they are solidly matrilineal, matrilocal, 
both for the Northern Iroquois (Mohawk, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca) 
and for the Cherokee. 


2.2 Looking for the extreme opposite of 
Iroquois to be found in America, the lan- 
guages of California appear the most likely 
candidates. The following remarks are from 
Dixon and Kroeber. 


3 Edward Sapir, The Problem of Noun Incor- 
poration in American Languages, AA 13.275 (1911). 

4 Floyd G. Lounsbury, Oneida Verb Morphol- 
ogy, Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology 48 (1953). 
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The incorporation into the verb of the pronoun, 
and at times even of the noun, has generally been 
regarded as the most characteristic and fundamen- 
tal feature of American languages. The fact, how- 
ever, that many Californian languages differ from 
the great bulk of the languages of the continent in 
that they lack incorporation, makes the question 
of its presence or absence a consideration of prime 
importance. 

Syntactical cases—that is, subjective, objec- 
tive, and possessive—are not in general found in 
American languages, and on this account their 
frequent presence in California is of considerable 
importance.® 


Later, these authors modified this view 
somewhat. 


In view of the fact that four of the five lan- 
guages under consideration have previously been 
described as pronominally non-incorporative, it 
may surprise when the authors now state their 
belief that the Penutian verb was originally pro- 
vided with personal endings. Miwok has not only a 
full but a variegated array of pronominal verb- 
suffixes; and in Costanoan, Wintun, and Maidu 
some fragments survive. ... But the variety of 
the few suffixes in Costanoan, Wintun, and Maidu, 
and their lack of obvious relation to the inde- 
pendent pronouns in those languages, give them 
the appearance of remnants of a once larger array 
of forms, rather than the character of rudimentary 
beginnings of a conjugation evolving from stems 
through enclitics to suffixes; and this makes it 
almost certain that at least part of the Miwok 
pronominal suffix formation is old.® 


But it is clear that the authors are speak- 
ing in the past tense with regard to incor- 
poration in Penutian. Noun case is particu- 
larly well developed, having the objective, 
possessive, instrumental, locative, ablative, 
terminative, and comitative.’ With this 
case development and the freeing of the 
elements from the verb we should expect 
some indication of patri-centeredness in 
California. The fact that California is out- 
standingly the largest cohesive patrilineal, 
patrilocal belt in North America, having a 


5 Roland B. Dixon and Alfred L. Kroeber, The 
Native Languages of California, AA 5.3 (1903). 

6 Dixon and Kroeber, Linguistic Families of 
California, UCPAAE 16.92-4 (1919). 

7 Tbid., p. 96. 
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development of patri-clans and 1r.oieties,® 
is in line with the prediction of the hypoth- 
esis. 


3. With Hopi, Tiibatulabal and Luisefio 
we have the opportunity for a fine com- 
parison since each represents a different 
branch of the Shoshonean language, and 
there is good contrasting social structure; 
Hopi being matrilineal, matrilocal, Tiibatu- 
labal, bilateral, patrilocal, and Luisefio, 
patrilineal, patrilocal. The expectation is 
that the matri-centered Hopi will show high 
verb enhancement/low noun enhancement 
and that the patri-centered Tiibatulabal 
and Luisefio (relative to Hopi) will show 
low verb enhancement/high noun en- 
hancement. 

We begin with a statement by Kroeber 
concerning the patrilineal Luisefio. 


I have been working over a Luisefio grammar 
and dictionary in the last couple of years. Luisefio, 
of course, is an Uto-Aztecan language—not too 
close to Hopi, not too different from it. I was 
interested in seeing whether I could discover any 
parallels to, especially, the kind of verb classes 
Whorf reports in Hopi. I could not, and I have 
come to the conclusion that, on the whole, the 
semantic range of most stems is fairly close to what 
you would get among non-literary people in most 
European languages.® 


This is in line with the hypothesis. We 
should not expect the patri-centered Luisefio 
to show the verb enhancement of Hopi. 
Unfortunately, until more is published on 
Luisefio grammar this is the best indication 
from this particular society. 

Turning to Tiibatulabal, which offers 
more available information, we present first 
the verb and noun classes for both Hopi 
and Tiibatulabal, as given by Whorf and 
Voegelin respectively. 

Hopi VERB CLASSES. Resolutions: transi- 
tive and intransitive; voices: simple, even- 

8 Cf. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of 
California, BAE-B 78 (1925). 


®Harry Hoijer (ed.), Language in Culture, 
MAAA 79.264 (1954). 
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tive, dynamic eventive, extended dynamic, 
cessative, essive, possessive, causative; 
aspects: prime, durative, segmentative, 
ingressive, progressional, projective, spa- 
tial, continuative; numbers: inner plural; 
assertions: reportive, expective, nomic; 
modes: independent, transrelative, condi- 
tional, correlative, concursive, sequential, 
agentive; status: affirmative, negative, in- 
terrogative; injunctions: imperative, veta- 
tive, optative; modalities: indicative, 
quotative, concessive, indeterminate, sug- 
gestive, inhibitive, potential, necessitative, 
impotential.! 

TUBATULABAL VERB CLASSES. Aspect: 
telic, atelic and optional aspects; transitive, 
intransitive, impersonal; suffixes, final posi- 
tions: nominalizing, subordinating, impera- 
tive, present tense, exhortative, permissive, 
past habituative, irrealis, adversative; suf- 
fixes, medial: causative, benefactive, suffixes 
of movement, distributive, pretending to, 
desiderative, future tense, passive, collec- 
tive-intensive, similative.” 

Horr NOUN CLASSES. Class: animate, in- 
animate, vegetative; case: nominative, ob- 
jective; state: absolute, construct; number: 
singular, dual, paucal, multiple.” 

TUBATULABAL NOUN CLASSES. Class: A, 1 
and 2, B, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, C, 1 and 2; case: 
subject, object, genitive 1 and 2; state: 
absolute, relative; secondary cases: inessive, 
ablative, allative, instrumental; deriva- 
tional nominal suffixes: plural, past tense, 
diminutive, kinship, augmentative, suffix 
expressing owner, absentative.” 

By the sheer number of categories alone 
it would appear that the Hopi verb is more 
differentiated than the Tiibatulabal verb 
and that just the reverse is true for the 
noun. But we are fortunate in having more 


10 Benjamin Lee Whorf, The Hopi Language, 
Toreva Dialect (in Hoijer, Linguistic Structures 
of Native America), VFPA 6 (1946). 

11 Charles F. Voegelin, Tiibatulabal Grammar, 
UCPAAE 34 (1935) 

12 Whorf, op. cit. 

13 Voegelin, op. cit. 
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to base a judgement on than categories 
alone. The following is from Whorf on Hopi. 


A major sentence must have a predicate (predi- 
cator and supplementary words) but need not 
have a subject. If no subject is expressed but is 
required by the meaning of the predicate, third 
person subject is understood; or such a subject 
may at option be expressed by a pronoun. But 
Hopi has very many verbs denoting events that 
are essentially complete wholes and need not be 
analyzed into an agent and an activity. Thus, if a 
flash of light is to be reported, Hopi need not 
manufacture a subject for it, either pronominal, 
as “‘it flashed,” or nominal, as ‘‘a light flashed’’; 
its word for “flashed” is enough. A “transitory 
event,’’ meaning a momentary event that leaves 
no lasting trace or effect, can be named only by a 
major sentence (or clause) with its predicator a 
verb or locator. This important principle controls 
both syntax and derivation. There can be neither 
original nor derived nouns meaning ‘‘a flash,’’ 
“a spark,” “a wave,” “a nod,’ “a blow,” etc.; 
this of course excludes ambivalents too. Nor can 
such phenomena as shooting stars, lightning, puffs 
of smoke, etc., be referred to by nouns, ambival- 
ents, or nouns merely modified by other words, as 
in our “shooting star.’”? The reply to “what is 
that?’ is not ‘‘a man running”’ or ‘‘a flying eagle,”’ 
but ‘‘a man runs,”’ ‘‘an eagle flies.’’!4 


When speaking of the eventive roots 
Whorf tells us: 


The temptation to think of these roots as 
nouns, ‘‘a break,” ‘‘a slit’’ etc. is misleading from 
the Hopi standpoint. Not only are they formally 
distinct parts of speech from Hopi nouns; but a 
Hopi noun denotes a figure only, these denote a 
figure surrounded by a more or less hazy local 
ground or field. A noun predicator is copulative; 
its subject ‘‘is’’ that noun. An eventive predicator 
is occurrent; it declares an event. Its subject is 
that part of the ground or field to which something 
happens or has happened whereby a new or altered 
configuration manifests, either fugitively or with 
lasting effect.'® 


Whorf’s rich and penetrating portrayal of 
the Hopi verb gives perfect confirmation to 
our predication. To show this we need only 
substitute in his statements above ‘‘male”’ 
for “noun” and “female” for “verb”. Thus, 


4 Whorf, op. cit., p. 164. 
15 Thid., 173-4. 
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“but a Hopi MALE denotes a figure only, 
these FEMALES denote a figure surrounded 
by a more or less hazy local ground or 
field.” Is not this field the background of 
the solidary matri-structure? Or, also from 
above, “Hopi has very many WOMEN de- 
noting events that are essentially complete 
wholes and need not be analyzed into agent 
and activity.” Is not this complete whole 
the matrilineage, which need not and is not 
analyzed or broken down to include the 
father (agent) who must remain an out- 
sider? It is the mother and her consan- 
guineal kin who form this complete and 
ongoing whole. 

As to whether there is comparable rich- 
ness in the verb of the patrilocal, bilateral 
Tiibatulabal, the following from Voegelin 
gives excellent evidence. 


Nouns never appear with a profusion of deriva- 
tive suffixes; it is rare to find a noun with more 
than one derivative suffix appended. The verbal 
theme, on the contrary, may contain a whole 
string of derivative suffixes. A verb which contains 
several suffixes is something of a problem to 
translate. It is as though the proposition as stated 
by the naked verb were delimited by the first 
suffix, somewhat revised by the second suffix, 
made passive by the third suffix, further de- 
limited and contradicted by the fourth suffix, 
and so on. Such constructions are described as 
“high language”’ characteristic of old-time speech- 
making in which the desideratum was eloquence 
rather than transparent intelligibility. In con- 
trast, the use of an auxiliary verb followed by a 
naked verbal stem is characterized as ‘“‘strong 
talk,.’’16 


These are facts of some importance. The 
complex verb is characteristic of old time 
speech making while the use of an auxiliary 
verb plus naked stem is strong talk. We 
suggest that strong talk is men’s talk in a 
growing patri-centered culture. It is under- 
standable that the verb complex should 
break down as the patri-centeredness takes 
over and women no longer form a solidary 
unit. In other words, we would expect a 
freeing of auxiliary verbs from the verb 


16 Voegelin, op. cit., p. 88. 
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complex in a society going over to patri- 
influences. We have also seen above that a 
similar phenomenon seems to have occurred 
in the Penutian language. As to what is 
happening to the nouns in Tiibatulabal, the 
following quotation informs us. 


The formation of nouns gives a superficial 
appearance of being complex, but this is only 
because nouns fall into classes comparable to the 
well-known ‘“‘declensions’” in Greek and Latin. 
The forms used to express the obligatory nominal 
categories depend on the class of noun used. 
Actually, there are only three main noun classes. 
The Noun Morphology would be extremely simple 
if it were not for the fact that verbal stems are 
nominalized with extraordinary frequency. The 
resulting noun, no less than a noun with nominal 
stem, must express a syntactic case (subject, 
object, or genitive), and be either an absolute 
noun (with nonspecification of possessor) or a 
relative noun (with possessor specified). The case 
distinctions and the absolutive-relative specifica- 
tions are the obligatory nominal categories.1” 


Admittedly, Voegelin tells us that the 
noun is not really complex except for the 
fact that verbs are being nominalized with 
extraordinary frequency. He says this not 
once, but twice, for on the previous page 
we read, “Nothing is more common in 
Tiibatulabal than the nominalization of 
verb stems”® while, “Only a limited num- 
ber of nominal stems may be verbalized.’’!® 

What is the interpretation for this fre- 
quent nominalization of verb stems? We 
saw no indication of it in Hopi. Our inter- 
pretation is this: If we substitute according 
to our hypothesis patri for noun then we 
can read the statement by Voegelin as 
“Nothing is more common in Tiibatulabal 
than the patri-ization of women.” Trans- 
lating Voegelin’s statement for nominal 
stems, we obtain “Only a limited number 
of men may be matri-ized.” Contrasting 
these substitutions with those for the Hopi 
material we must admit « difference between 
Hopi and Tiibatulabal. 

The Whorfian theories, concerning the 

17 Tbid., p. 93. 


18 Tbid., p. 92. 
19 Ibid. 
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preoccupation of the Hopi with “eventing’’, 
constituted a major portion of the discussion 
at a recent linguistic conference,” with 
validation of Whorf’s interpretations a 
central problem. Among the many sugges- 
tions offered as a test was the following by 
Voegelin. 


Let Hopi speakers, for example, be presented 
with carefully drawn diagrams suggestive of 
movement and other similar concepts in physics 
and asked to describe these in Hopi. Would their 
responses follow the fashions of speaking Whorf 
has suggested? Or would the Hopi find other 
linguistic resources not predicted by Whorf??4 


Now, it is proposed that we have offered 
here the kind of test which Voegelin suggests. 
That is to say, we can account for the verb 
structure in terms of the Hopi matri-struc- 
ture. This is not to say, by the way, that 
the rich verb structure does not help to 
maintain the matri-structure; they are 
probably mutually supportive; i.e., the 
Hopi verb is rich and fertile because the 
Hopi matri-structure is rich and fertile, 
and vice versa. 

In sum, our hypothesis and Whorf’s 
metaphysic make sense when taken to- 
gether as mutual aspects of the same 
phenomenon—the ricH Hopi MATRI-VERB 
STRUCTURE. 


4. Chewa and Zulu offer an excellent 
example for comparison. Both are Bantu 
speakers: the Chewa are matrilineal, matri- 
local; the Zulu are patrilineal, patrilocal. 
The expectation is that the Zulu will show 
noun enhancement/verb decrement as com- 
pared to the Chewa. 

The distinguishing features of Bantu are 
the development of a large number of noun 
classes (as high as 23 in some languages) 
and the principle of alliterative concord. 
This latter principle means that all words 
in the utterance connected with the noun 
subject receive a prefix in keeping with the 

20 Conference on the Interrelations of Language 


and Other Aspects of Culture. 
21 In Hoijer (ed.), Language in Culture, p. 266. 
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noun.” In other words, the noun lines up 
and puts its mark on elements related to it. 
The following example from Zulu will make 
this clear. 

izinkomo .. . zikababa ... zonke... 
zaluka . .. kuleyo-ntaba . . . ende [cattle 
... they of my father .. . they all... they 
graze ...on that hill. . . it high]. 

We should interpret such a phenomenon 
as meaning that the subject noun is the 
father and that what the prefixes say, in 
effect, is that the other words belong to 
and are descended from the father who puts 
his mark upon them. Thinking of the al- 
literative concord in this way, and thinking 
of the parts of the sentence as family 
members,* the following statement by 
Watkins concerning Chichewa linguistic 
structure reads like a statement about 
kinship structure. 


[Concord] is a method of syntax, a technique of 
mooring the basic concepts of a sentence to each 
other by a formal expression of their relationship 
(relational concepts) within the sentence. The 
system of concordances serves as a formal bond of 
relationship between the elements of the ensemble, 
leaving no doubt as regards the relational pat- 
tern. .. .%8 





22 Clement M. Doke, Language (in I. Schapera 
(ed.), The Bantu-Speaking Tribes of South Af- 
rica), p. 310 (London, 1937). 

23 Ibid. (For convenience in printing, this 
format has been used instead of the interlinear 
translation of the original.) 

24The idea of the parts of speech as family 
members occurs in the following quotation from 
Sarah Louise Arnold and George Lyman Kitt- 
redge, The Mother Tongue, Book I, p. 217 (Bos- 
ton, 1900). 

A family follows certain customs of its own, and 
is governed by certain rules. Our language, too, 
obeys definite rules, and follows certain customs, 
which change in the course of time, just as family 
customs change. 

Our language is like a family. The words are the 
members, every one of which has a definite work 
to do. Each word does its work, just as each player 
takes his part in a game and each child performs 
his duties in the household. 

25 Mark Hanna Watkins, A Grammar of Chi- 
chewa, Language Dissertations, no. 24, p. 22 
(1937). 


SYMBOLS OF PEOPLE 111 

For the Southern Bantu, eg., Zulu, 
where there is patrilineal descent and 
patrilocal residence (so marked that in one 
umzi, or village, as many as forty male 
consanguineal kin may be residing to- 
gether),?° the prefixes should and do play an 
important part in the sentence. But for the 
belt of matrilineal Bantu speakers, of which 
the Chewa are part, there should not be a 
lining up of the elements by the noun 
prefix, because it is the women and not the 
men through whom people are related. 
Thus, the following statement by Watkins 
is particularly to the point. 


The frequent lack of noun prefixes in Chichewa 
must be well remembered when speaking of noun 
systems, for, contrary to the usual manner of 
considering Bantu nouns, we cannot regard the 
prefix, nor its absence, as the sole or primary 
determinant of a noun class. It is rather the whole 
system of concordances, which, as we have said, 
may or may not include such affixes, that must be 
taken as the fundamental basis of classification.?’ 


And further, 


It is quite obvious that we cannot say that the 
prefix determines the concord, or the class, in the 
case of those nouns which have no prefixes. . . .?8 


Watkins refers to the fact that of the 
ten noun classes in Chichewa, the prefixes 
are missing for Class 3 singular, Class 4 
singular, and Class 5 singular and plural. 
And while these noun prefixes are missing, 
the verb subject and object concords, as he 
shows”? are complete. His example for Class 
5 will make this clear. 


Concordial System 


Verbal Qualificative 
Prefix Subj. Verb Obj. Verb 1 2 
Sg. none t- -(y)t- -ya- —-ya(y)t- (yet) 
Pl. none = _27- -21- za- zazt- 





26 A. Winifred Hoernle, Social Organization (in 
I. Schapera (ed.), The Bantu-Speaking Tribes of 
South Africa), p. 75 (London, 1937). 

27 Watkins, op. cit., p. 22-23. 

28 Tbid., p. 23. 

29 Tbid., p. 24. 
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Nouns belonging to this class have no prefixes; 
nevertheless, the class is fully characterized by 
the concordial forms. Most of these nouns begin 
with ‘nasal attack’ consonants, prepalatal n, and 
post-palatal n... .3° 

The prefixes for nouns of this class may be 
found in cognate words of related languages. This 
can be readily seen in the following comparison 
with Zulu: 


Isizulu Chichewa 
Singular ‘Plural 
imbuzi izimbuzt ™bi-2t ‘goat’ 
imvula izimvula mira ‘rain’3! 


The following is Watkin’s example of 
concordial agreement with nouns of Class 5: 

™berere ... yoryera.... yaiBayé... 
frira ...Aigwird ...n... fiaru’bwe [sheep 
... White... little. ..itiscrying.. . he it 
is catching ...is... leopard] = The little 
white sheep is crying; the leopard is catching 
it.® 


ysyéra (< yd-ktyé-ra), qualificative concord, 
type one; ydéi-8é-ye, qualificative concord, type 





30 Tbid., p. 35. 

31 Tbid., p. 36. 

32 For convenience in printing, this format has 
been used instead of the interlinear translation of 
the original. 
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two; é-ri-ra, subjective verbal concord; d-t-gwi-ra, 
objective verbal concord -7-.# 


The presence of the full verbal concord 
and the attendant noun prefix decrement in 
Chichewa can be accounted for in this way: 
the verbal concord says, we think, that the 
bond of relationship is to the mother in 
Chewa, whereas just the reverse is true in 
Zulu with its full noun prefixes (we can be 
sure that these are full for Zulu, as it is to 
this language that Watkins refers for his 
contrasts to Chewa). For societies other 
than the Chewa which are also matrilineal, 
we have the following terse information. 
Werner in a brief remark says, “Zulu... 
has kept its prefixes better than Nyanja.’ 
And Johnston states, “There is no trace left 
in Yaw of the preprefixes, not even in the 
demonstrative pronouns. . . .”*> But these 
preprefixes are not the same as the prefixes 
and we should want more information than 
this. Speaking, then, only for the Chewa- 
Zulu material, our hypothesis receives sup- 
port from the evidence. 


3 Tbid., p. 37. 

34 A. Werner, The Natives of British Central 
Africa, p. 210 (London, 1906). 

36 Harry H. Johnston, A Comparative Study 
of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages, 2.65 
(Oxford, 1919). 














SOME CHATINO RIDDLES ANALYZED 


JESSAMINE UPSON 


SumMMER INsTITUTE oF LINGUISTICS 


1. Scope 
2. Riddle sample 
3. Glossary 


1. In this paper are presented some of 
the riddles which form an integral part of 
the conversation and humor of the Chatino 
Indians of Oaxaca, Mexico. I have chosen 
to present those which are most likely to 
make sense in English. There are many 
others which make sense to the Chatinos 
but which are difficult to explain in Eng- 
lish. Each riddle is presented, first with a 
free English translation of the riddle and its 
meaning, then the Chatino form, then the 
morphological and syntactic analysis. 

In the morphology, three classes of words 
may be distinguished: (1) verbs, which are 
inflected by means of prefixes, (2) a small 
class of nouns which indicate possession by 
means of change of vowel or of tone, and 
(3) particles, which are uninflected. Verbs 
are subdivided into classes according to 
their prefixes. Four of these classes are 
mentioned in this paper. 

In the syntax, five classes of words are 
tentatively set up according to their func- 
tion. For convenience, these are given 
familiar labels, but could as easily be called 
classes 1 to 5 or any other label. (1) Verbs 
occur as the head word of most construc- 
tions. (2) Nouns occur in subject, object 
and modifier positions. A modifier is classed 
as a noun when it is known to occur as 
subject or object in other constructions. (3) 
Adjectives directly precede or follow the 
nouns they modify. Adjectives denoting 
color or enumeration normally precede the 
noun, others follow. (4) Prepositions di- 
rectly precede nouns but seem to sustain a 
somewhat different relation to the noun than 
that of a preposed adjective. (5) Adverbs 


occur in variable positions, sentence initial, 
sentence final, or next to verbs. Beyond 
syntax, a complete morphological analysis 
of each form is given at the first occurrence 
of it. Where a breakdown is possible, the 
component parts of compound nouns are 
given. 

I am greatly indebted to Viola Water- 
house for the assistance she has given me in 
the preparation of this paper. 


2. Twenty riddles follow. 

1. Riddle: The fence has a bull’s head. 
Meaning: An ax. ndsu?wa ke tord hayka. 
ndla?ayka. ndsu?wa it has, nd- present 
tense indicator class 4 verb, -su?wa verb 
stem have, tone 3 (unmarked) on final 
vowel third person subject indicator. ke his 
head, tone 3 (unmarked) third person pos- 
sessive indicator, noun, direct object in- 
dicated by position directly following verb. 
tord bull (Sp.) noun, modifier of ké. hayka 
fence noun, subject of sentence shown by 
sentence final position. ndla?ayka ar com- 
pound noun (ndla- hard, -?4- very, -yka 
wood). 

2. Riddle: The land crab is eating his 
sister. Meaning: A sugar cane press. ndsiki 
ta?a kwé? tiy?o tunti?. ykatukwiny6?. 
ndsikii he is eating, nd&i- present tense 
indicator class 3 verb, -ktii verb stem eat, 
tone 1 (’) on final vowel third person sub- 
ject indicator. ta?a his sister, tone 3 (un- 
marked) on final vowel third person 
possessive indicator, noun, direct object. 
kwé? crab noun, subject of sentence. tiy’?9 
bone noun, modifier of kwé?. tunti? plains 
compound noun (tu- meaning uncertain, 
-nti? plains), modifier of kwé? tiy?o. 
ykatukwiny$? sugar cane press compound 
noun (yka- wood, -tu- meaning uncertain, 
-kwinyd? honey). 
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3. Riddle: It is a setting hen on a hillside. 
Meaning: A_ thatch-roofed house. ndi?j 
kwitti Su? 16 k4. no?okw6 kwisy. ndi?j zt zs, 
n- present tense indicator! class 1 verb, 
-ti?j? verb stem be, tone 3 (unmarked) on 
final vowel third person subject indicator. 
kwitti hen noun, direct object. Su? setting 
adjective, modifier of kwitt. 16 on preposi- 
tion. k4 hillside noun, object of preposition. 
no?ekwo roof compound noun (n9?o- 
house, -kwo above). kwisy thatch noun, 
modifier of no?okwo. 

4. Riddle: It is a piece of soap inside a 
gourd bowl. Meaning: The moon. ndi?j 
kwiy4? yu?we ni? sk4?. k6?. ndi? j it is, 
class 1 verb (see riddle 3 for analysis). 
kwiyé? soap noun, direct object. yu?we 
piece adjective, modifier of kwiyd?. ni? 
inside preposition. sk4? gourd bowl noun, 
object of preposition. k6? moon noun. 

5. Riddle: There is a chili pepper seed in 
the water. Meaning: A star. ndukwi ngita 
kinyd? lo ti?d. kwif. ndukwi there is par- 
ticle serving as syntactic verb. ngita seed 
noun, direct object. kinyd? chili pepper 
noun, modifier of ngita. lo in preposition. 
ti?& water noun, object of preposition. kwii 
star noun. 

6. Riddle: Every day and every night 
the old man, who stands in the ravine, is 
calling. Meaning: A river. ngwa tsO ngwa 
tla nsi?ya ni nda ni hayd. tSuki. ngwa 
every adjective, modifier of tsd. tsd day 
noun. ngwa every adjective, modifier of tla. 
tla night noun. nsi?ya he is calling, n- 
present tense indicator class 2 verb, -si?ya 
verb stem call, tone 2 (-) on final vowel 
third person subject indicator. ni old one 
noun, subject of nsi?ya. ndii he is standing, 
n- present tense indicator class 2 verb, -du 
verb stem stand, tone 2 (-) on final vowel 
third person subject indicator. ni old one 


1 The present indicator of class 1 verbs has the 
following alternates: ndu- before -h-, nd- before 
-l-, ngi- before -?-, n- in all other occurrences. 

2 There is a morphophonemic change from t to 
d when preceded by n in class 1 verb stems with 
t initial. 
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noun, subject of ndi. hay ravine noun, 
modifier, locational. tSuku river noun. 

7. Riddle: The valley has a_ button. 
Meaning: Fog. ndsu?wi kwiyukilanka? 
tutaka?. k66. ndsu?wi it has, nd- present 
tense indicator class 4 verb, -sii?wi verb 
stem have, tone 3 (unmarked) on final vowel 
third person indicator. kwiyukilanka? button 
compound noun, direct object. tutaka? 
valley noun, subject of sentence, k6d fog 
noun. 

8. Riddle: It has a fence of plum trees. 
Meaning: The eye. ndsu?wi lo?6 ykanstj. 
kilo. ndsu?wi zt has class 4 verb (see riddle 
7 for analysis). lo?6 around noun, direct 
object. ykanst{ plum tree compound noun 
(yka- wood, -nst{ plum), modifier of 1076. 
kilo his eye, tone 3 (unmarked) on final 
vowel third person possessive indicator, 
noun. 

9. Riddle: The cave has a pig in it. 
Meaning: The tongue. ndsu?wi kuwé? 
tuké. se?. ndsu?wi it has class 4 verb (see 
riddle 7 for analysis). kuwé? pig noun, 
direct object. tuké cave noun, subject of 
sentence. se? his tongue, tone 3 (unmarked) 
third person possessive indicator, noun. 

10. Riddle: It is white above and white 
below and in the middle there is water. 
Meaning: A coconut. ngate kwd, ngate lyi, 
hl?wé la ndi?j ti?4. ngwi?yatny. ngate 
white noun, modifier of kwd. kwd above 
noun. ngate white noun, modifier of lyd. 
lyt below noun. hl?wé in the middle noun, 
modifier, locational. la more adverb. ndi?j 
it is (see riddle 3 for analysis). ti? water 
noun, direct object. ngwi?yatny coconut 
compound noun (ngwi?ya- the oily nut of a 
certain tropical palm, -tny big). 

11. Riddle: It is white above and white 
below and in the middle it is yellow. Mean- 
ing: An egg. ngate kw, ngate ly, hl?we la 
ndi?j kwitsi. skuwe. ngate------ ndi?j (see 
riddle 10 for analysis). kwitsi yellow noun, 
direct object. skuwe egg noun. 

12. Riddle: The old one’s hip bone has 
fatherless babies. Meaning: A cornfield that 
has young ears of corn. ndukwa kuwi? 


i 
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nduky? si? ni. kila, ndukwa ndg?9. ndukwa 
it has (it ts) particle serving as syntactic 
verb. kuwi? baby noun, direct object. 
nduky? fatherless adjective, modifier of 
kuwi?. si? hipbone, tone 3 (unmarked) 
third person possessive indicator, noun, 
subject of sentence. ni old one noun, pos- 
sessive, modifier of si?. kila cornfield noun. 
ndukwa zt has particle serving as syntactic 
verb. ndo?o tender ears of corn noun, direct 
object. 

13. Riddle: They walk and run over the 
button. Meaning: Lice. ndg?6 _ nsnd 
kwiyukilanka?. kwitj?yi?a. ndg?6 they (it) 
walk n- present tense indicator class 2 verb, 
-do?6 verb stem walk, tone 2 (—) on final 
vowel third person subject indicator. nsnd 
they (it) run n- present tense indicator class 
2 verb, -snd verb stem run, tone 2 (-) on 
final vowel third person subject indicator. 
kwiyukilanka? button noun, modifier, loca- 
tional. kwitj?yi?a lice noun. 

14. Riddle: A scampering and a squeak- 
ing here and a scampering and a squeaking 
there. Meaning: A rat. nta? ne kwa nta? 
ne nde. tnyd?. nta? scampering noun. ne 
squeaking noun. kwa there adverb. nde here 
adverb. tny$? rat noun. 

15. Riddle: Someone is playing with a 
sword on the plain. Meaning: A sugar cane 
leaf. ndihya spada ntj?. Ika? lhiyd4. ndihya 
he is playing n- present tense indicator class 
2 verb, -dihya verb stem play, tone 2 (~) on 
final vowel third person subject indicator. 
spada sword (Sp.) noun, direct object. ntj? 
plains noun, modifier, locational. Ika? leaf 
noun. lhiyé sugar cane adjective, modifier 
of lka?. 

16. Riddle: It is half of a little hat. 
Meaning: A kind of mushroom. ndukwa 
meria mslii t8aki?. kwiya? kwii. ndukwa zt 
is (it has) particle serving as syntactic 
verb. meria one half (Sp.) noun, direct 
object. mslii hat noun, possessive modifier 
of meria. tSaki? little adjective, modifier of 
mslii. kwiya? mushroom noun, kwii star 
adjective, modifier of kwiya?. 

17. Riddle: A braid of hair rope in the 
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road. Meaning: A worm. lsu ti kit&9? 
tukw{. kwitye?. Isu braid, tone 3 (un- 
marked) third person possessive indicator, 
noun. ti rope noun, possessive modifier of 
lsu. kit86? hair noun, modifier of ti. tukwi 
road noun, modifier, locational. kwitye? 
worm noun. 

18. Riddle: The old one is wrinkling up 
his forehead. Meaning: Lightning. ngi?ni 
t8ikg ni. nduwi. ngi?ni he is making ngi- 
present tense indicator® class 1 verb, -?ni 
verb stem make, do tone 3 (unmarked) on 
final vowel third person subject indicator. 
tsikg his forehead, tone 3 (unmarked) on 
final vowel third person possessive in- 
dicator, noun, direct object. ni old one 
noun, subject of sentence. nduwi lightning 
noun. 

19. Riddle: The kneecap of the old one 
who stands on the hilltop has pus in it. 
Meaning: A pine tree. ndukwa kutse? 
kesty]? ni ndi ni lo nté. ykakitye. ndukwa 
it has (it is) particle serving as syntactic 
verb. kutse? pus noun, direct object. 
kestyi? kneecap compound noun (ke head 
styi? knee), subject of sentence. ni old one 
noun, possessive modifier of kestyi?. ndii he 
is standing, class 2 verb (see riddle 6 for 
analysis). ni old one noun, subject of verb 
ndi. lo on preposition. nte hilltop noun 
object of preposition. ykakitye pine tree 
compound noun (yka wood, kitye pine). 

20. Riddle: Once the old man’s child is 
born, the old man dies. Meaning: Banana 
plant. si?74 ti nd&i?j snye? ni ndihj ni. 
ykahu?wa. si?& one time adverb. ti only 
adverb. nd&i?j he zs born nd- present tense 
indicator class 4 verb, -8i?j verb stem born, 
tone 3 (unmarked) on final vowel third 
person subject indicator. snye? son noun, 
subject of nd8i?j. ni old one noun, possessive 
modifier of snye?. ndihj it passes n- present 
tense indicator class 2 verb, -dihj verb 
stem pass, tone 2 (-) on final vowel third 
person subject indicator. ni old one noun, 
subject of sentence. ykahu?wa banana 


3 See footnote number 1. 
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plant compound noun (yka- wood, -hu?wa 
banana). 


3. Glossary; the numbers refer to the 
riddles listed above (2). 

hayka fence 1; hay ravine 6; hl?we half 
10. 

ka hillside 3; ké head 1; kestyi? kneecap 
19; kila cornfield 12; kilo eye 8; kinyd? 
chili pepper 5; kitSO? hair 17; ko? moon 4; 
k66 fog 7; kutse? pus 19; kuwé? pig 9; 
kuwi? baby 12; kwa there 14; kwé? crab 2; 
kwii star 5; kwisy thatch 3; kwitj?yi?a lice 
13; kwitsi yellow 11; kwitti hen 3; kwitye? 
worm 17; kwiya? mushroom 16; kwiya? 
soap 4; kwiyukilanka? button 7, 13; kwo 
above 10, 11. 

la more 10, 11; lhiyé sugar cane 15; lka? 
leaf 15; 16, lo on, in 3, 5, 19; 1076 around 8; 
lsu braid 17; ly below 10, 11. 

meria (Sp.) one half 16; mslii hat 16. 

nde here 14; ndihj it passes 20; ndihya 
it ts playing 15; ndi?j it 7s 3, 4; ndla?ayka 
ax 1; ndg?o9 tender ears of corn 12; ndo?9 it 
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walks 13; ndii he is standing 6, 19; ndukq? 
fatherless 12; ndukwa it has, it is 12, 16, 19; 
ndukwi there is 5; nduwi lightning 18; 
ndsu?wa it has 1; ndsu?wi it has 7, 8, 9; 
ndsi?j he is born 20; ndsikti he is eating 2; 
ne squeaking 14; ngate white 10, 11; ngi?ni 
he is making 18; nguta seed 5; ngwa every, 
all 6; ngwi?yatny coconut 10; ni old one 6, 
12, 18, 19, 20; ni? znside 4; no?okwo roof 3; 
nsi?y& he is calling 6; nsnO it runs 13; nta? 
scampering 14; nte hilltop 19; nti? plains 
15. 

se? tongue 9; si? hipbone 12; si? one 
time 20; skA? gourd bowl 4; skuwe egg 11; 
snye? son, child 20; spad& (Sp.) sword 15; 
Su? setting 3. 

ta?a sister 2; ti only 20; ti rope 17; ti?a 
water 5, 10; tiy?o bone 2; tla night 2; tnyd? 
rat 6; tord (Sp.) bull 1; tsd day 6; tSaku? 
little 16; t8iko forehead 18; tSuki river 6; 
tuké cave 9; tukw{ road 17; tuntj? plains 2; 
tutaka? valley 7. 

ykakitye pine tree 19; ykanst{ plum tree 
8; ykatukwiny6? sugar cane press 2; yu?we 
piece 4, 














PITCH PROBLEMS IN KIOWA 


Eva SIVERTSEN 
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0. Introduction 
1. Phonemes 

2. The syllable 

3. Length 

4. Tones 

5. Laryngealization 
6. Stress 

7. Distribution of tones 
8. Perturbations 

9. Conclusion 


0.1. There are two problems of particular 
importance for the study of pitch in Kiowa.! 

0.1.1. It has generally been assumed, in 
register-tone languages, that though the 
postulated pitch levels are in no way abso- 
lute and unchangeable, various manifesta- 
tions of the same toneme in one short 
utterance, at least, will show only minor 
differences in terms of absolute pitch levels.” 
This is not the case in Kiowa. There is a 
considerable drift downward in a succession 
of the same tonemes, particularly of high 
tonemes, and there are also other marked 
phonetic variations of the tonemes within 
one utterance. These variations can be 
shown to be conditioned by environment 
(4.3), but they are bound to make recog- 
nition of any tonal system, and of a limited 
number of tonemic levels, difficult in the 
initial stages of the analysis. This may be 
the reason why earlier analyses of Kiowa 
have found stress, but not pitch, pho- 
nemically contrastive in Kiowa.’ 


1 Kiowa is a language spoken in Southern 
Central Oklahoma. It seems to be dying out; it is 
mostly only the older generation which uses it 
now; the children do not care to learn to speak it, 
though they will understand it. 

2See e.g. K. L. Pike, Tone Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications, Linguistics, IV. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1948, 
especially pp. 27-31. 

3 See e.g. W. L. Wonderly, L. F. Gibson, and 
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0.1.2. The suprasegmental features of 
laryngealization, length, stress, and pitch 
are singularly interwoven in Kiowa. It is 
difficult to study any one of them in isola- 
tion, and to find pairs of utterances which 
are distinguished by one of these features 
only: If there is a pitch difference there is 
commonly also a difference in length, or 
stress, or in presence or absence of laryn- 
gealization, and vice versa. It is only by 
taking the system as a whole, and trying to 
predict the occurrence of one or more of 
them from the occurrence of one or more of 
the others, that one can determine which 
suprasegmental features are structurally 
pertinent, and which of them can be rele- 
gated to the subphonemic level. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that 
if length and pitch are considered lexically 
and grammatically contrastive laryngealiza- 
tion and stress can be predicted, or are sub- 
ject to free fluctuation; a prediction from 
any other starting point, e.g. a prediction of 
laryngealization and pitch in terms of 
length and stress, is not possible. 

0.2. Due to the limited time at my dis- 
posal, and the complexity of the problems, I 
relied on elicited utterances for analysis: It 
was considered imperative to study the 
various factors under controlled conditions, 
and I worked therefore mainly with frames 
and a limited number of constructions.‘ 





P. L. Kirk, Number in Kiowa, Nouns, Demonstra- 
tives, and Adjectives, IJAL 20.1-7 (1954). 

‘The material for this paper was collected in 
1954 at the Summer Institute of Linguistics at the 
University of Oklahoma. Lillian Hunt, Helen 
Spotted Horse, and Louis Toyebo served as main 
informants. Data obtained from earlier publica- 
tions, and from student papers, were checked with 
them. 

Earlier publications on Kiowa include: John P. 
Harrington, Vocabulary of the Kiowa Language, 
BAE-B 84 (1929). Parker McKenzie and John P. 
Harrington, Popular Account of the Kiowa 
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0.3. The analysis was made, to start with, 
with a purely auditory method, partly be- 
cause no instrumentation was available. 
Later, the recordings of a great part of the 
material have been studied instrumentally.® 
The purpose of the instrumental study was, 
not to make a phonemic analysis, but to 
ascertain which physical features were con- 
sistently associated with struetural con- 
trasts. 

Laryngealization was studied by means of 
spectrograms, made with wide filter. The 
main effort, however, was directed against a 
study of stress and pitch. Stress was arbi- 
trarily defined as intensity, or rather acousti- 
cal pressure as measurable by a Brush ink 
writing oscillograph, Type OBA. The pres- 
sure traces obtained in this way were 
checked against pictures on the screen of a 
cathode-ray oscillograph. The two instru- 
ments gave, in general, very similar pictures. 
It may be questioned whether this is the 
most useful way of measuring stress, and 
whether the readings obtained in this way 
are meaningful in terms of what we perceive 
and respond to. It is the opinion of the 
present writer that such an analysis is better, 
at least, than using the subjective perception 
of the linguist, with his particular linguistic 
background and prejudices, as a criterion. 
Structural contrasts will have to be estab- 
lished by normal linguistic methods, and the 
ear has to do the groundwork in deciding 
what constitutes the contrasts, but instru- 
mentation may be an important help in 





Language, University of New Mexico Press, 1948. 
Edith E. Crowell, A Preliminary Report on 
Kiowa Structure, IJAL 15.163-167 (1949). William 
L. Wonderly, Lorna Gibson, and Paul L. Kirk, 
Number in Kiowa, IJAL 20.1-7 (1954). 

5 This instrumental study was carried out in the 
Speech Research Laboratory of the University of 
Michigan in the autumn of 1954. 

I wish to express my gratitude to my colleagues 
at the Summer Institute of Linguistics for their 
valuable advice and suggestions, and to the 
Speech Research Laboratory and its staff for the 
facilities and help given in the instrumental 
analysis. 
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determining the physical correlates of the 
structural contrasts. 

Pitch was measured in terms of the fre- 
quency of vibration of the vocal folds. There 
is no simple linear relationship between 
pitch (ie. perception) and frequency of 
vibration (i.e. physical stimulus), but the 
discrepancy is small enough for us to dis- 
regard it for the purposes of this paper. 
What in the following will be referred to as 
pitch traces, were obtained by making 4”, 
3500 cps. wide spectrograms with a narrow 
filter, and reading the fundamental fre- 
quency, by means of a special scale, off the 
10th harmonic trace. 


1. A possible phonemic analysis of Kiowa 
gives the fullowing phonemes: 

Vowels: /ieaodou/. 

Consonants: Voiceless unaspirated stops: 
/ptk/; voiceless aspirated stops: /p® t® 
k*/; glottalized stops: /p’ t’k’/; voiced 
stops: /bdg/; voiceless affricates, non- 
glottalized and glottalized respectively: 
/c c’/; voiceless fricatives: /sh/; voiced 
fricative: /z/; nasals: /mn/; lateral: /1/; 
non-syllabic vocoid: /y/. 

Suprasegmental phonemes: Nasalization 
in vowels: /./,as in /1e 420 U/; length in 
vowels: /:/, as in /i: e* a° 0° o* u'/; tones: 
high /’/ and low /‘/. 


2. The distribution of phonemes can best 
be described in relation to the syllable. The 
syllable is either long or short. A short syl- 
lable is comprised of any syllable ending in 
/V/. A long syllable is comprised of any 
syllable ending in /V-/ or /VC/. Each syl- 
lable contains one and only one vowel. Only 
/ptmnly/ occur as syllable-final con- 
sonants, whereas any consonant may occur 
syllable-initially. There are no other con- 
sonant clusters within the syllable than 
/Cy/, which may occur syllable-initially. 
Only short vowels are followed by con- 
sonants in the same syllable. 

On the basis of the above criteria the 
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syllable boundary can be predicted in the 
following cases: 

/-V(-)V(-)-/: between the vowels: /hdédn/ 
road. /-CC,-/:* between the consonants: 
/patky4/ goods. /-V-CV(-)-/: before the 
consonant: /kt:td/ bird. /-VCV(-)-/, when 
C is any of the following consonants, 
/k pt» k* p’t?k’ bdgee’shz/? before 
the consonant: /cégin/ dog. When C is any 
of the following consonants, /ptmnly/, 
the syllable boundary is before the con- 
sonant when the following vowel is long: 
/t*ali:/ boy. This is also the case when the 
following vowel is short, but in this case the 
consonant may be phonetically ambi-syl- 
labic. Instances have been observed only 
across morpheme boundaries. When a mor- 
pheme boundary so occurs after C the 
syllable boundary fluctuates somewhat: The 
consonant belongs to the preceding or the 
following syllable according to the rate of 
speech. In slow, careful enunciation mor- 
pheme-final, followed by a rhythmic break: 
/kita:/ pencils, from /kit/ writing and /4-/ 
sticks; /k’é6p &d5/® it is a mountain, from 
/k’6p/ mountain and /ed5/ it is. In normal, 
conversational style the consonant is com- 
monly syllable-initial in these cases. If it is 
desired to show these potential rhythmic 
breaks, with medial syllable-final con- 
sonants, in slow speech, morpheme bound- 
aries will have to be marked in a phonemic 
writing in the sequence /-VCV-/. They are 
disregarded for the purposes of this paper, 
as they do not affect the phonemic structure 
as described here. 


6 C, is any consonant other than /y/. 

7 i.e. any consonant other than /ptmnly/. 

8 Here, as in the following, attempts have been 
made at marking word boundaries by spaces. 
However, these boundaries may have to be modi- 
fied when the morphemic and syntactical analysis 
of Kiowa is more complete than at present. The 
word boundaries are marked in order to facilitate 
reading, not because they are necessary from a 
phonemic point of view. 
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3. Length is contrastive in the vowels. 
Minimal contrast occurs in phrases: /t’Ap 
4°$/ they gave me a deer, /t’Ap 4$/ you gave 
them a deer. Contrast in analogous environ- 
ment can be seen in several word pairs and 
triplets: /Ah6é:/ kill him!, /a*h6-/ thank you!; 
/tali:/ boy, /tha-li-/ paternal grandmother 
(vocative); /ki-td/ bird, /kita-/ pencils; 
/md5s5/ six, /m)-s5-/ crow, /mdhj:/ screech 
owl, cf., also /m)p’Al/ trash, /m)d-k’in/ nose, 
/m$§:d5/ hand, arm, /m$-d3/ it is not too bad; 
/to*h}-/ mocassin, /tddédm/ floor; /hdlda 
$nd5/ she wants a dress, /kita: 5nd5/ she 
wants pencils. 

Compare also the first vowel in the follow- 
ing words, after a voiceless velar plosive 
consonant, with various combinations of 
tone: /k5bét/ boat, /k’5d4l/ waggon, /k’dal/ 
dishes; /kd:kéy/ mother, /k*5-t’hy/ bumble 
bee, /k’5-g5°/ bank (e.g. of a river), /k’}-dé/ 
no good,'® 

Phonetically, a nasalized vowel is slightly 
longer than an oral vowel, whether it is 
phonemically long or short. A phonetically 
half-long, but phonemically short nasalized 
vowel is still in contrast with a phonemically 
long nasalized vowel." A long vowel before a 
pause is phonetically half-long only: The 
second vowel in /kiita:/ pencils is shorter 
when the word is said in isolation than in the 
phrase /kiita: gyad5/ they are pencils. But 
the final long vowel contrasts with a pho- 
nemically short vowel in the same position." 
A syllable-final voiced consonant is pho- 
netically long before another consonant, but 


® In the limited body of data collected for this 
paper these contrasts occur only in pairs of 
phrases one member of which contains a syllable 
of tone perturbation. 

10 Tt is not possible to find four words of identi- 
cal segmental and suprasegmental phonemes to 
illustrate the contrast between /CVCV/, 
/CV:CV/, /CVCV-/, and /CV-CV-/. But in addi- 
tion to the contrast between /CV-CV/, /kt‘té/ 
bird, and /CVCV:/, /kuta-/ pencils, cf. also 
/((C)C)V-CV:/: /k’y&-hj:/ man, /5-p{-/ fish, 
/pi-c6-/ fork; /CVCV/: /més5/ siz. 

1 Evidence for this contrast has been pre- 
sented earlier in this paragraph. 
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there is no phonemic length contrast in the 
consonants: /gémgy4/ [gém-gy4] wind, 
/mdne’§:/ [mén-c’6:] finger nail, /k5lzep/ 
[kél-zép] milk, /yayps/ [ydy-p5] rope; 
/cégin/ [cégin] dog, but /cégin di/ [cégin: 
dé] i is a dog; /dnt®al/ [dn-t*4l] toe, but 
/dnt’dl d5/ [Sn‘t*dl- dd] zt is a toe; /dnsdy/ 
[dn-sdy] foot, but /dnsdy dd/ [dn‘sdy: dd] 
it is a foot. 

There is no length contrast in the vowels 
in closed syllables (cf. 2). On the basis of 
phonetic similarity the vowel of closed syl- 
lables is assigned to the short phonemic 
category: /kSlzép/ milk, /kty/ cayote, 
/méntém/ elbow, /p*dtky4/ goods. Nor is 
there any length contrast in vowels of syl- 
lables carrying a combination of tones. The 
vowel of such a syllable is considered pho- 
nemically long on the basis of phonetic simi- 
larity, and because when the syllable is 
perturbed from /4/ to /‘/ the vowel is con- 
trastively long: /édydé hé-gya/ those toys, cf. 
/6ydé hé-gya/ his toys; /adé-hém/ I slept, 
cf. /Adé-hém/ they slept. 

Long vowels contrast with disyllabic 
sequences of same vowels. /V‘/ contrasts 
with /ViVi/ (cf. 5): /kita: 5nd5/ he wants 
pencils, /hédld& aéndi/ I want a dress; 
/di-md/ here, /d55nd5/ they want me to do it; 
/p’5-dd/ rivers, /p’5-Sy/ many rivers. 

/ViV:/ parallels sequences of unlike 
vowels, /ViV2/: /dd5ndi/ they want me to do 
it, cf., /Adndi/ they want it; /hdélda a5ndi/ I 
want a dress, cf. /kti-t6 &5nd5/ I want a bird; 
/ént’d dlhé-gya 44/ he gave her five dollar, cf., 
/p'46 5lh$-gya& 46/ he gave her three dollar; 
7daal tal 45/ you must give the skunk to him, 
cf., /Adncag/ they are walking. 

Among sequences of same vowels there is 
a contrast between /V1V1/, /V1'V:/, /ViVi'/ 
and /VrVi'/: /VwW31/ vs. Vive]: /dé5ndi/ 
they want me to do it, /énd°):mé/ they (dual) 


122 But there is a contrast between a single 
consonant and a sequence of same consonants, 
the latter occurring only across syllable bound- 
ary, e.g. between /t/ and /tt/: /nsd éttd/ a big 
foot, /é-t*4ttd/ one grain of corn, /étpottd/ they 
are eating, vs. /ét)'me/ we made them. In /tt/ 
there is no separate release of the first stop. 
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made it (inverse of noun classes I and II’) 
for me; /d&al tl 46/ you must give him the 
skunk, /c&: &°$/ they gave me a prairie dog. 
Cf. /V1V2/ vs. /Vi'V2'/: /hédn/ road, 
/n$-a:/my trees. 

/ViVi/ vs. /Vi'Vi/: /dd5nd5/ they want 
me to do it, /p’5-Sy/ many rivers, /d3-d1p’65/ 
they washed one item for me; /hélda a5nd5/ 
I want a dress, /kita: 44nd5/ I want pencils. 
Cf., /ViV2/ Vs. /Vi'V2/: /hédn/ road, 
/té: el/ big star; /Adnca4/ they are walking, 
/&: ettd/ big stick. 

/ViVi/ vs. /ViVi‘/: /héld& 4nét/ her 
dress is big, /gyad'ly4/ I am chasing it. Cf., 
/ViV2/ vs. /ViVo"/: /k’5-gd @d5/ they are 
knives, /t’6-dei: db/ it is a mouse; /hdcd 
andté-gy4,’ how do you say -, /p*i-bddé-dd/ 
lamp. 

/Vir'Vi/ vs. /ViVi'/: /té 6dd/ tt is my 
uncle, /ébi/ they (dual) hunted. Cf., 
/Vir'V2/ vs. /ViV2"/: /t& al/ big star, 
/p'i-b6a-d3/ lamp. 


4.1. It is convenient to postulate two 
tones or tonemes for Kiowa, high /’/ and 
low /‘/. The unit of tone placement is the 
syllable, which may have either of these 
tones: /’/, /‘/, and /4/, the last one being a 
combination of /’/ and /‘/. Monosyllabic 
/*/+/'/ has not been found." 

4.2. Tone contrast is manifested in the 
following minimal pairs: /’/ vs. /‘/: /t®4:dé/ 
matches, /t®&:dé/ he is married; /t*6-gil/ 
soda pop, /t*é-gil/ waggon; /t&t4/ she got 
jealous, /t&:t'3/ it is shining; /gémgy4/ 
wind, /gomgy3a/ behind; /k*5-d5/ blanket, 


13 Here and in the following, the noun classes 
are referred to in terms of the analysis presented 
by Wonderly, Gibson, and Kirk, IJAL 20.1-7 
(1954). 

4 A disyllabic sequence /‘/ and /’/ occurs, 
examples of which are found in 3. [‘] + ['] is 
analysed in this way for reasons of timing and 
syllabication, as well as for morphological rea- 
sons, and the disyllabic sequence /“'/ is paral- 
lelled by other disyllabic sequences /‘‘/, /'‘/, 
and /’'/: /héld& 45nd5/ they want a dress, /hélda 
adnds/ I want a dress; cf. also /djind5/ they want 
me to do it, /d&al tal 43/ you must give them the 
skunk. 
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/k*5-dd/ it has been bought; /26- d5/ it is a 
tooth, /z6°dd/ pine; /m$-dé/ hand, finger, 
/m§-di/ it is not too bad; /sép d5/ it is rain, 
/sépdd/ it is raining; /4: d5/ they are trees, 
/idd/ stick; /té-gil d5/ it is a young man, 
/t6: gil di/ it is a red house; /t’5-dé d5/ it ts 
an ear, /t’5-déd5/ tt is running; /péla: dé/ 
they are beds, /pdla-dd/ bed; /t’é6-gy4 gyad5/ 
there is something in front, /t?é-gy& gyad5/ 
it is a cold spot; /p*i-béé: di/ they are lamps, 
/p'i-b6a-dd/ lamp; /(k’3-gd) étb6/ we saw 
(knives), /k’3: étbd/ we saw (knives) (the 
two forms are apparently replaceable); 
/kitogds étpitts/ they are eating birds, 
/kitogd étpdtti/ the birds are eating; /t6-gul 
gyabdé/ I saw the young man, /to- gil 
gyabdé/ I saw the red house; /dydé cégin d5/ 
that is a dog, /dydé cégin di/ it is his dog; 
/édncag/ they are walking, /ddncig/ I am 
walking; /h3ndé al 5nd5/ what-else does he 
want?, /hdndé al 5nd5/ he wants something 
else. 

/'/ vs. /s/: /k*5y/ skin, /k®3y/ rags; 
/k’5d4l di/ it is a waggon, /k’5d4l d5/ it is 
round; /gyat’4l di/ it is burnt, /gya& thal d5/ 
they are holes; /k’5-dd/ I am cold, /ak’5-d3/ 
I have a cut. 

/‘/ vs. /«/: /bydé hé-gya/ his toys, /dydé 
hé-gya/ those toys. 

A tonal triplet is seen in: /hdndé 3/ what 
did he come for?, /hindé 4/ he came for some- 
thing, /hindé 4/ somebody is coming. Near 
minimal pairs are: /k’5-g5/ (river) bank, 
/k’5-gd/ knives; /tali-/ boy, /t*ali-/ grand- 
mother (vocative); /ahé:/ kill him!, /a-hé-/ 
thank you!; /gydgittd/ they are writing, 
/gyA-gittd/ they are writing to me. 

The verb paradigms show a number of 
minimal tone pairs. Some of the numerous 
possible tone contrasts in verb forms are 
given below. Contrast in the prefix: 
/ahi-gy4/ you (sing.) bought it for him 
(object: class I sing.) /ahé-gy4/ you 
bought it for them (object: I sing.); /Aso-dé/ 
they got angry, /as6-dé/ I got angry; /étbd/ 
they saw it (object: I or II, inverse), /étbé/ 
they saw them (object: dual); /gy4pd$/ I 
showed it to you (object: I sing.), /gyapdé/ 
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I showed it to them (object: I sing.); 
/gy&k*$-md/ they are reading, /gyak*}-m3/ 
he is reading; /baté-gy4/ they said it, 
/baté-gy4/ I said it; /dé5lp’66/ I washed for 
them, /deblp’6$/ I washed (object indefinite) ; 
/émh&-gi/ they are getting up, /eémha-gi/ he 
is getting up; /béhd-gi/ you (plur.) are 
getting up, /behA-gi/ you (sing.) are getting 
up; /mén$-mé/ you (dual) saw it, them 
(object: dual, or inverse of I or II), 
/meén$‘mé/ you (sing.) saw them (object: 
dual); /bétbdé/ you (plur.) saw tt, them (ob- 
ject: inverse of I or II), /bétbé/ you (plur.) 
saw them (object: dual). 

Contrast in the stem: /étpéttd/ they are 
eating it, them (object: inverse of I or II; 
subject; a mixed or unmixed group), 
/étpdttd/ they are eating (implied object: 
plur. of a sub-class of II; subject: an ur- 
mixed group, such as birds); /é)-mé/ he 
made it, them (object: inverse of I or II), 
/€)mé/ we made it, them (object: sing. of I, 
or plur. of II); /én$-mé/ they (dual) made it, 
them (object: dual, or inverse of I or IT), 
/énd-mé/ they (dual) made them (object: 
plur. of a sub-class of I). 

Contrast in the prefix and the stem: 
/gyagitts/ he is writing, /gy4gittd/ they 
are writing; /gyak"6-m3d/ he is reading, 
/gy&k*}'md/ they are reading; /adé-hém/ I 
slept, /Ade*hém/ they slept; /kita: étpd$/ we 
showed the two pencils to them, /kita’ étpd)/ 
we showed the pencils to them; /et)-mé/ we 
made them (object: dual), /étd-mé/ they (un- 
mixed group) made them (object: plur. of 
II), or we made them (object: plur. of sub- 
class of I); /gyaj-mé/ I made it, them 
(object: sing. of I, or plur. of II), /gy4-mé/ 
they (mixed group) made them (object: plur. 
of sub-class of I); /4$-mé/ you (sing.) made 
it, them (object: sing. of I, or plur. of II), 
/&)me/ they made it, them (object: sing. of 
I, or plur. of II); /&-mé/ he made them 
(object: dual), /€)-m&/ they (dual) made it, 
them (object: sing. of I, or plur. of II); 
/baté-mé/ you (sing.) made them (object: 
plur. of sub-class of I), /bAt}-mé/ you 
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Fig. 1. Schematic representation of some tone sequences. The horizontal axis represents time, the 


vertical axis fundamental frequency of vibration. 


(plur.) made them (object: plur. of sub-class 
of I). 

4.3. A /high/ syllable may be phonet- 
ically falling in the end, particularly when 
followed by a /low/ one. This fall varies 
freely with a more or less sustained high 
level. It will, to a certain extent, depend on 
the character of the segmental phonemes 
whether the high level or the slightly falling 
pitch prevails: When the syllable ends in a 
short vowel or a voiceless consonant, there is 
generally no fall: /cégin/ dog, /mat*dn/ 
girl, /hédn/ road, /kita:/ pencils, /etpsttd/ 
we are eating them (dual), whereas the fall is 
common when it ends in a long vowel or a 
voiced consonant: /t&dé/ eye, /s6-dé/ ring, 
/t®6-st/ bones, /gsmgya/ behind, /kémbd/ 
old people, /hélda/ dress. 

This sequence of a phonetically falling 
syllable followed by a /low/ syllable con- 
trasts with the sequence of a phonemically 
high + low syllable followed by a /low/ syl- 
lable: In the /high + low/ syllable the fall 
occurs in the middle, often as a rapid step- 
down rather than a glide, and the low part 
of the syllable is somewhat sustained, before 
the low of the following syllable is reached. 
In the /high/ syllable preceding a /low/ one, 
on the other hand, the fall occurs only as a 
smooth down-glide in the end, leading di- 
rectly into the low of the following syllable. 
Such was e.g. found to be the case in the 
following pair of utterances: /Ahé- baté-gy4/ 
kill him, I said, /a*hé- baté-gy4/ thank you, 
I said. When the /high/ syllable is followed 
by another /high/ one there may be less of 
a fall in the former; a /high + low/ syllable 
in this position will show the characteristic 


step-down in the middle, followed by a step 
up to the following /high/, e.g. in the follow- 
ing pair of utterances: /k’5d4l di/ it is a 
waggon, /k’5d4l d5/ it is round. 

An utterance-final /high/ syllable is 
phonetically fairly low. After another /high/ 
it may fall from [mid] or [low mid] to [low], 
and after a /low/ it may be [mid] or falling 
from [mid] to [high low]. The fall, if it oc- 
curs, differs from the fall in the /high + 
low/ syllable in the way described in the 
preceding paragraph. A final, phonetically 
fairly low /high/ preceded by another 
/high/ is, at least for this writer, difficult to 
distinguish from a /low/ preceded by a 
/high/, unless the two sequences are heard 
in immediate succession and thus con- 
trasted. The step-up in fundamental fre- 
quency from a /low/ syllable to a final 
/high/ one may extend over as little as 15 
cps. or less, as in the following utterance 
where the fundamental frequency in cps of 
each syllable is shown in brackets. 

/i: [170] p’d: [170] gya& [170] t’4: 
gya [150] bé [165]/* I saw the nice baby. 

Schematically we can show the various 
tone sequences as in Fig. 1. 

The pitch intervals between successive 
/high/ syllables may be considerable. In 
fact, there is an unusual downward drift 
throughout Kiowa utterances between 
pauses. With a male speaker, whose funda- 


[190] 


18 These, as well as other figures given in the 
following, are taken where there is, to a certain 
extent, a sustained frequency level in the middle 
of the syllable. The separation between the syl- 
lables does not, in these cases, indicate word 
boundary. 
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mental frequency of vocal cord vibration, 
in the recordings made, varies between 235 
and 90 cps., it is thus quite common to ob- 
serve a drift down on successive /high/ 
syllables over 80 cps. Thus, the utterance 
/mén§-mé/ you (dual) made them (dual) was 
once observed to be pronounced as a series 
of descending pitch levels from 230 cps. on 
/mén/ to 150 cps. on the initial part of 
/mé/ (with the pitch trailing much further 
down towards the end, just before the cessa- 
tion of voice), another time from 200 to 135 
cps. In /gémgy4 di/ tt is wind the funda- 
mental frequency descended step-wise from 
220 to 145 cps., and in /4t'sp4-ly4/ they are 
hungry from 230 to 150 eps., in /ék'¢-gy4 
di/ it is black even from 205 cps. on /k'é-/ 
to 110 cps. on /di/. 

But on every syllable of such a downward- 
drifting succession of /high/’s there is a 
contrast with a /low/: 

/t¢-gal/ soda pop, /t*¢-gil/ waggon; 
/t'§-gul d5/ it is soda pop, /t®6-gul di/ it is 
a waggon; /k’dnk*{-gd/ turtles, /A-k*}-gya/ 
flowers; /p*i-bdé: dé/ they are lamps, 
/p*i-b64-d3/ lamp, /5-p{: 4°4/ they gave me 
a fish; /kitd 4$/ you gave him a bird, 
/kii't6 44/ you gave them a bird, /ki'td &bd/ 
they saw a bird. 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
/low/ tone always has a frequency of just 
above 100 cps.: The contrast between /high/ 
and /low/ is a question of relative fre- 
quency only. Notice e.g. the fundamental 
frequencies of the following pairs of utter- 
ances, each of them recorded twice, on 
different occasions: 

/& (205, 190] dn [190, 185] c& [180, 175] 4 
[200, 195]/ I am walking; /4 (215, 225] dn 
[170, 170] ca [170, 170] 4 [180, 200]/ they are 
walking. 

In the first utterance the /low/ syllables 





—~, 


high high high high 
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are all phonetically fairly high, gradually 
stepping down. However, there is a contrast 
with the second utterance, where there is 
also a, stepping down in frequency, but where 
this rapid fall is accomplished entirely be- 
tween the first two syllables, the first of 
which is /high/ and the second /low/. 

Schematically, a Kiowa utterance consist- 
ing of a sequence of /high/ tones can be 
represented as shown on Fig. 2. If the last 
syllable is /low/ the pitch interval between 
the last two syllables will be larger than the 
others. 

Though the prevailing tendency is to- 
wards a downward drift, a /high/ syllable 
has been observed to be raised above the 
level of a preceding /high/ syllable under 
special emphasis, e.g. once in /étpdttd/ they 
are eating them, which the informant said 
with heavy emphasis on /pdt/, to distin- 
guish it clearly from /étpdttd/ they are eat- 
ing. However, in such a case the step-up 
between the two /high/ syllables is small 
compared to the rise from a /low/ to a 
/high/ syllable, as in /étp5ttd/ we are eating 
them (dual). There may be a similar slight 
step-down between two /low/’s, small 
compared to the fall between /high/ and 
/low/. Such is the case between the first two 
syllables in /adncag/ I am walking, vs. 
/édncag/ they are walking. 

In a sequence of /low/ tones, there is 
generally much less variation in fundamental 
frequency, though, than between /high/ 
syllables. The /low/ syllables follow one 
another roughly on the same level. Such has 
been the case e.g. in the following utter- 
ances: 

/kd5y to-gy& gyatmdhé-mi/ I am learning 
Kiowa, /p’é-gyi gyad5/ they are beads, 
/m):s5'k§-gyddd-dé gyibé/ I saw a black 
crow, /i:p’d-gya t’A-gya gyabd/ I saw a nice 








high high high low 


Fia. 2. Schematic representation of an utterance consisting of /high/ syllables only, and of an 


utterance the last syllable of which is /low/. 
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baby, /m&t*dn al ki-td gitk’d t'ali- syindé 
&4/ the big girl gave a yellow bird to the small 
boy, /yi: temdnkd-dok*j/ two thousand. 

Representative utterances, with strings of 

/low/ syllables, by a male speaker show the 
following frequencies: 
/i- [175] p’e- [170] gya [145] gya [150] bé 
[165]/ I saw a nice baby; /cén [175] bé- 
[205/150] k*d- [155] gy [160] gya [155] bé 
[165]/ I saw a black cow; /A: [225/160] k’i- 
[180] ya [180] dn [180] cA [180] 4 [175]/ they 
are walking with me. 

In the material collected for this paper the 
utterances are of limited length. It is con- 
ceivable that in connected speech there 
might occur such a long string of /high/ 
syllables that a break upwards in the down- 
ward drift would be likely, e.g. to bring out 
certain parts of the utterance. The points 
where such potential breaks occur are prob- 
ably determinable in terms of morphological 
and syntactical borders. For the purposes of 
this paper these potential upwards breaks 
are disregarded. It is also probable that such 
breaks would have a small step-up compared 
to the rise in pitch between a /low/ and a 
/high/ syllable (cf. preceding paragraph). 
In a study of the intonation of Kiowa, how- 
ever, they cannot be neglected. 


5. Phonetically speaking, laryngealiza- 
tion is a marked feature in Kiowa. This 
laryngealization, which is only found in long 
syllables, may take the form of a rearticula- 
tion of the vowel with an intervening glottal 
constriction (hardly a complete closure) or 
rearticulation without such constriction, or 
simply laryngealization of the long vowel. 
When the laryngealized vowel occurs before 
@ pause it is generally half-long only, with a 
glottal constriction in the end: /a-hé-/ 
[a-hé-’] thank you. When the syllable is 
closed by a voiced consonant the laryngeali- 
zation is less marked, and may even be 
completely absent, particularly in pre- 
pausal position. If it is there it will take the 
form of a glottal constriction between the 
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vowel and the consonant: /t4l di/ [t4’l- di/ 
it is a skunk, /cégin dé/ [cégi’n: d5/ it zs 
a dog. 

The occurrence of laryngealization can be 
predicted. Laryngealized is, or may be, any 
long /low/ or /high + low/ syllable, but 
never a long /high/ syllable: 

/c’Ali:/ [c'Ali-’] calf, vs. /thali:/ [t®alf-] 
boy; /kita: d5/ [kita’* d5] they are pencils, 
vs. /4: d5/ [&: di] they are sticks (/kita-/ 
contains the element /4:/); /gyé}-mé/ 
[gy4d"*me] they made them, vs. /gya}-mé/ 
[gyad-mé] I made them; /s§:dd/ [s4-’dd] 
children; /cénb6é:/ [cé’n-bé:"] cow. 

Spectrograms made of pairs of utterances 
which by earlier investigators had been 
thought to differ in laryngealization only, 
show that there is little consistent difference 
in resonance patterns, as seen from the wide 
filter pictures, whereas there is a consistent 
difference in pitch relationships. In these 
pairs, the so-called laryngealized syllable 
has a marked fall, or rather step-down, in 
pitch in the middle, whereas the non- 
laryngealized syllable has no such step-down. 

Thus, though laryngealization has been 
pointed out as a salient feature of Kiowa by 
most investigators it is not here considered 
structurally relevant. By considering length 
and pitch contrastive we can take care of 
laryngealization on the sub-phonemic level, 
and the rearticulated vowel with or without 
glottal constriction and the laryngealized 
long vowel are all to be considered as /V-/ 
or /V-/, and [V’C] as /VC/ or /VC/. 

Nor do we have to set up [?] as a separate 
phoneme (cf. 1). Glottal stops do occur, but 
as a predictable, non-phonemic segment be- 
tween heterosyllabic vowels. This glottal 
stop is strong, differing from the partial 
laryngeal constriction found in the laryn- 
gealized vowels described in the preceding 
paragraph. [?] occurs between identical as 
well as between non-identical vowels: 


[Vi?Va] /ViVi/, [Vi? V2] /ViV2/. Thus, there 
is a contrast between [Vi?Vi] /ViVi/, with 
a strong glottal stop, and [V.’¥l] /V°/ or 
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gy’ gut td gy4 


gut t3 gyi git td 


s 


Fig. 3. Pressure traces, showing normal relationship between pitch and stress. The horizontal axis 
is time, the vertical axis acoustical pressure. The scales are arbitrary, but linear. 


/V-/, with a slight laryngeal constriction 
only (cf. 3): 

{héld& &?5nd4] /hdld& 45ndé/ I want a 
dress, [kita’* ?dnd5] /kita: 5nd5/ he wants 
pencils, and [Vi?V,C] /ViViC/ contrasts 
with [V’C] /VC/ or /VC/: [dé?al ta’l 4°] 
/daéal tél 45/ you must give him the skunk. 


6. Stress. Stress is also non-contrastive. It 
may vary freely without causing ambiguity, 
but it is generally conditioned by one or more 
of several factors. If stress is defined in 
terms of acoustical pressure as measurable 
by a continuous level recorder or on a 
cathode-ray oscillograph, the following rela- 
tions have been observed :® 

a. An open vowel is generally more 
stressed than a close one. Thus, within each 
of the following utterances the most open 
vowel carries the heaviest stress. (Pitch is 
here kept under control, all or most of the 
syllables being /high/.) /étpSttd/ [ét'pdtta] 
they are eating them, /pi:bdé° d5/ [p*i-bd'4- 
di] they are lamps, /5*p{: al/ ['5-p{: al] a big 
fish. 

b. A /high/ syllable is in general more 
stressed than a /low/ one. Thus, in the fol- 
lowing pairs the syllable whose number is 
indicated by the figure preceding each pair 
has a heavier stress relative to the surround- 
ing syllables in the first member of the pair 
than in the second: (2) /k’5nk{-g3/ turtles, 
/ik*}-gya/ flowers; (2) /sép di/ it is rain, 
/sépdd/ it is raining; (3) /cégin gy4péé/ I 


16 Tt should be pointed out that the findings 
do not necessarily coincide with the subjective 
perception of people with e.g. an English lan- 
guage background. This will be noticed especially 
with regard to the last point mentioned, i.e. the 
openness of the vowel. 


showed you the dog, /cégin gyapdé/ I showed 
them the dog; (1) /ét°mé/ we made them (ob- 
ject: inverse of I), /ét@-mé/ we made them 
(object: dual). 

In the following pairs of verb forms, it is 
the /high/ syllable which carries the heaviest 
stress, whether this happens to be the prefix 
or the stem: /gy4gittd/ ['gyAgittd] they are 
writing, /gyagittds/ [gya'gutts] he is writing; 
/4)-mé/ ['&3-me] they made them (object: 
plur. of sub-class of II), /&$-mé/ [&'$-mé] 
you (sing.) made it, them (object: sing. of I 
or plur. of II). 

In the following words it is the /high/ 
syllable which carries the heaviest stress, ir- 
respective of its place within the word: 
/t®6-gil/ ['t8é-gil] waggon, /kSlzdp/ ['k4lzép] 
milk, /&k*j-gya/  ['ak*i-gya] flowers, 
/dihgymé/ [dl'hgymé] mosquito, /pdldé-yi/ 
[pdl'4-yi] rabbit, /dnh4-dé/ [dn'h4-de] bear. 

ce. A /high + low/ syllable has usually 
more stress than either /high/ or /low/ syl- 
lables. Thus, in the following pairs the 
syllable whose number is indicated by the 
figure preceding each pair has a heavier 
stress relative to the surrounding syllables 
in the first member of the pair than in the 
second: (1) /gy4*k®}-md/ they are reading to 
me, /gy&k*}-md/ they are reading; (2) 
/xhé- baté-gy4/ thank you, I said, /ahd- 
baté-gy4/ kill him, I said; (3) /éydé hé-gya/ 
those toys, /dydé hé-gya/ his toys. 

The normal stress relationships between 
/high + low/, /high/, and /low/ syllables 
are seen from the pressure traces in Fig. 3 
of the triplet /gyA-gitts/ they are writing to 
me, /gyagittd/ they are writing, /gyagitts/ 
he is writing. Here the prefix /gy4°/ is shown 
to be more stressed than /gy4/, but both are 
stronger than the following /low/ stem. The 
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Fig. 4. Pressure traces showing inconsistencies in stress patterns in different utterances of the same 


word. 


prefix /gya/, however, is less stressed than 
the following /high/ stem. 

d. A long syllable is generally more 
stressed than a short one: /k'5-d5/ ['k®5-dé] 
blanket, /ta-t®4/ ['ta-t'g] she got jealous, 
/at®S-palyé/ [A't'S:'pa-ly4] they are hungry, 
/k’5d4l dé/ [k’5'd4l dé] 2 zs a waggon, 
/b&t6-gya/ [ba'té-gya] they said it, /dédlp’65/ 
[dé'5lp’66] I washed something for them. 

e. When a /high/ or a /high + low/ tone 
is combined with length the stress is par- 
ticularly marked: /k*5-d3/ ['k»5-dd] it has 
been bought, /t&-t'3/ ['ta-t4] it is shining, 
/t»ali-/ [t*a'li-] boy, /sdp*dl/ [sd'p*dl] owl, 
/tok{-ni/ [td'k{-nf] boot, /t'6-déi-/ ['t'6-dei-] 
mouse. 

f. An open long syllable is commonly 
more stressed than a closed one: /k’6nk{-g3/ 
[k’dn'k5{-gd] turtles. 

g. The final syllable in a breath group, 
when following a syllable of the same tone, 
is less stressed than the preceding one, e.g. 
in the verb stem in the following instances: 
/de5lp’6$/ I washed, /dé-dip’dd/ they washed 
for me. 

h. The various factors may conflict in 
their stress conditioning, and there is then 
more fluctuation in stress. However, the 
/high/ tone will commonly be accompanied 
by stress under most conditions: /mat*dn/ 
[‘mat'dn] girl, /sa:né/ [s§'né] snake, 
/mayép/ [ma'yép] women, /gydgittd/ 
[‘gyaguttd] they are writing (cf. /gyagittd/ 
[gya'guttd] he is writing), /6)°mée/ ['é)-mée] 
we made it. 

Though these are tendencies which seem 
to prevail statistically they are by no means 
absolute rules, and we find a great amount 
of free fluctuation. There are instances 
where a close vowel is more stressed than an 
open one, a /low/ syllable has equal stress 


with or more stress than a /high/ one, a 
/high + low/ syllable is not more stressed 
than a /high/ or a /low/ one, a short syl- 
lable is more stressed than a long one. Two 
utterances of the same word may show 
different stress patterns, as shown in Fig. 4, 
where /t4-dé/ matches in one case shows 
a pressure curve very much like that of 
/ti-dé/ he is married. 


7. No complete analysis of the function 
of tone in Kiowa is attempted. However, a 
study of selected parts of Kiowa lexicon and 
grammar indicates that neither can be dealt 
with adequately without regard to tone. 

7.1. The various combinations of tone 
may perhaps be seen most clearly in the 
nouns, where the following patterns have 
been observed. The form found in the frame 
it ts—, they are—, ie. preceding /dé/, 
/gyad5/, /ed5/, /éd5/, will be considered 
the basic one. This is done partly because 
it is easier to recognize tonal contrasts in 
such a frame than in the words said in isola- 
tion, and partly because the maximum num- 
ber of contrasts seems to occur in this 
particular frame, whereas other frames may 
show a levelling out of certain tone con- 
trasts. Also, this is a frame where most or all 
nouns may be put—in fact, one might pos- 
sibly define the noun class on the basis of 
occurrence in this environment. 

7.1.1. Monosyllabic nouns: /’/ and /*/. 
(/‘/ has not been found in this frame.) 

/'/: /p6l di/ it is a bug, /th: d5/ it is a 
star, /t6: d5/ it is water, /t’5: db/ it is a 
spoon, /cdy di/ it is coffee. 

/*/: /pé d5/ it is a turkey, /t&l d5/ tt is a 
skunk, /k’5: di/ it is a knife, /ky di/ it is a 
cayote, /cé- di/ it is a horse. 

7.1.2. Disyllabic nouns: /”/, /"/, /*‘/, 
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P1171. 77,175 17, [7 have not been 
found in this frame.) 

/"/: [5-pt d5/ tt is a fish, /t'6-gul di/ zt 
is soda pop, /tha:dé gyadi/ they are matches, 
/p»atkyd gyadi/ they are goods, /té-gul db/ 
it is @ young man. 

/"/: /k’y& hj di/ it is a man, /t®6-gil di/ 
it is a waggon, /kdlzep dé/ it is milk, /ta-de 
di/ it is an eye, /mat*dn d5/ it is a girl. 

//: /s§dd ed5/ they are children, 
/k’$-dd éd5/ they are tomatoes, /k’5:gd &dé/ 
they are knives, /k»:té d5/ it 18 grandfather, 
/hé-gya gyadé/ they are toys. 

/“/: /tali: di/ it is a boy, /sdp*dl di/ it 
is an owl, /mdh{: di/ it is a screech owl, 
/may{° dé/ it is a woman, /maydép édé/ 
they are women. 

/‘*/: to-h{: ed5/ it is a mocassin, /talydy 
d5/ it is grandmother, /cénbé: di/ it is a cow, 
/velbd- dé/ it ts a knee, /k’d41 gyads/ they 
are dishes, /m)°k’5n édi/ it is a nose. 

7.1.3. No complete study has been made 
of the possible tone combinations in poly- 
syllables, but the following patterns have 
been observed: 

/'"/: /épétk*S gyadi/ they are crackers. 

/'*/: 6th&ttd &d5/ it is a grain of corn, 
/k’énk{-g3 @d5/ they are turtles. 

/'*/: /kita-dd edd/ it is a_ pencil, 
/Ak*}-gya gyad5/ they are flowers, /t'6-dai- 
di/ it is a mouse. 

/**/: /hé-tégya gyadi/ it is a story. 

/"/: /ip’d-gyé d5/ it is a baby, /dlhdymé 
d5/ tt is a mosquito, /tok{-ni di/ it is a boot. 

/““/: /pdléyi d5/ it is a rabbit, /dnhé-dé 
d5/ it is a bear. 

/\“'/: /zdnt&pé di/ it is a squirrel. 

/‘“‘/: /tonp*4gd &d5/ it is a belt, /k’d4°td 
édi/ it is a dish. 

/""/: /épotk'Sgd &d5/ it is a cracker, 
/p'i-bd4dd &di/ it is a lamp. 

7.2. No complete analysis has been made 
of possible tone patterns in the modifiers, 
but a contrast between /”/, /’‘/, and /“/ 
has been observed in disyllabic modifiers: 

/to- k*é-gy4 aéndé/ I want the black 
house, /to- t’A-gya abnd5/ I want the nice 
house, /t0° gutk’6 abndi/ I want the yellow 
house. 
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7.3. The role played by tone in verb 
morphology has already been demonstrated 
in a series of minimal pairs (4.2). The mono- 
syllabic personal prefixes show all the pos- 
sible tone patterns, before basically /high/, 
/low/, and /high + low/ stem syllables. 
(The tone of the stem is sometimes per- 
turbed.) 

/cégin ahi-gya/ you bought a dog for him, 
/cégin ahi-gya/ you bought a dog for them, 
/cégin A:hd-gya/ they bought a dog for me 
(stem perturbed to low); /gyégittd/ they 
are writing (stem perturbed to low), /gya- 
guttd/ he is writing, /gyf:gittd/ they are 
writing to me (stem perturbed to low); 
/ddncag/ they are walking, /adncag/ I am 
walking, /&: k’irya dncag/ they are walking 
with me; /gyak*o:md/ they are reading 
(stem perturbed to low), /gyAk'6-md/ he is 
reading, /gy&°k®}-md/ they are reading to me 
(stem perturbed to low); /émh4-gti/ they are 
getting up, /emha-gi/ he is getting up. 

Kiowa has a complicated set of personal 
verbal prefixes, denoting subject—object 
relationships. Wonderly, Gibson, and Kirk 
have established four noun classes in 
Kiowa,” and the verb forms, prefix and 
stem, are determined by the classes and 
numbers of the nouns which are implied or 
expressed overtly as subject, first and second 
object. There can be no adequate description 
of the Kiowa verbal system without ac- 
counting for tonal contrasts: The set of pre- 
fixes have their characteristic tones, and in 
the stem there is perturbation from high and 
high + low to low with certain subjects and 
certain types of implied or expressed objects. 

7.3.1. The subject-object prefix is low 
when the second object is 3rd person plural 
mixed, the subject is singular, and the first 
object is in its basic form, i.e. singular of 
class I, plural of class II, or dual of any 
class, and when the subject is plural and the 
first object is dual. It is high + low, in a 
monosyllabic or a disyllabic pattern, when 


17 New material, collected for the purposes of 
this analysis, shows that these noun classes will 
have to be supplemented by at least several sub- 
classes. 
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TABLE 1 
Second object: 3rd person singular. (Subject) gave (first object) to him 
1st object 
Subject 

I singular II plural I and II inverse I and II dual 
Ist sing. gyi + ’ yan +’ gd +’ nén +’ 
2nd sing. & ‘4’ én +’ 5 +’ én +’ 
3rd sing. 4 +’ an +’ 5 +’ én +’ 
1st plur. é +’ égii + ° éd3- + * éd&@ +° 
2nd dual m&: + * m4&ni: + ‘ ménd° + * méne: + ‘ 
2nd plur. bai: + ‘ bagi: + ‘ bdt3- + * bédé- + ‘ 
3rd dual é + °* ény +‘ énj- + ‘ éne + * 
3rd plur. mixed a + ° gyi’ +°* ds- +°* qdé + 
3rd plur. unmixed é& +° égii +° éd3- +° édé + ° 

TABLE 2 
Second object: 3rd person plural mixed. (Subject) gave (first object) to them 
ist object 
Subject 

I singular II plural I and II inverse T and II dual 
Ist sing. gya +’ gyat + ’ dé +’ nén +’ 
2nd sing. a +’ bat +’ bé +’ mén + ’ 
3rd sing. , gya +’ ‘ee . 
Ist plur. 6 -+* é& + ° é& +’ et +’ 
2nd dual mé + * mén + ‘ mén + ’ mén + ’ 
2nd plur. b& + ‘ bét + ‘ bét + ’ bet + ’ 
3rd dual é +°* én +° én +’ én +7” 
3rd plur. mixed & + ° gy4 + ° é +’ ét +’ 
3rd plur. unmixed é +°* é& + °° é& +’ te +’ 

















the second object is 3rd person singular, the 
subject is dual or plural, and the first object 
is of any type. Elsewhere the prefix is high. 

7.3.2. With a personal subject (1st, 2nd, 
or 3rd person), and 1st person plural, 2nd 
person dual and plural, or 3rd person singu- 
lar, dual, and plural as second object, the 
following tone relationships were found in 
the first syllable of the verb stem when 
/kiit6/ bird, of class I, and /4’t*dpahal/ 
chairs, of class II, were used as first object, 
expressed overtly or implied: When the 
subject is dual or plural, and the second ob- 
ject is 3rd person plural mixed, a high and a 
high + low stem is perturbed to low when 
the first object is singular of class I or plural 
of class II. When the subject is dual or 
plural, and the second object is 3rd person 
singular, a high and a high + low stem is 
perturbed to low with any kind of first 


object. Elsewhere, the stem has its basic 
high or high + low tone. (In this limited 
data only one instance of an apparently 
basically low stem has been observed, 
/-dncag/ walk.) 

7.3.3. Examples illustrating 7.3.1 and 
7.3.2 are found throughout the preceding 
paragraphs. However, as a more compact 
illustration of the role played by tone in 
verb morphology, in tables 1 and 2 the 
personal prefixes and the tone of the first 
stem syllable are given, for personal sub- 
jects, and 8rd person singular and 3rd person 
plural mixed second objects.’*® The verb 
used is /$/ give, and the implied first object 
is some form of /kt‘td/ bzrd, of class I, and 
/&t’dpahal/ chairs, of class II. Each prefix 

18The same forms are elicited whether Eng- 


lish has no second object, or a 3rd person plural 
mixed second object. 
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denotes subject as well as object relation- 
ships, or rather, it contains meaning com- 
ponents which, in many other languages, we 
are used to find represented by several 
separate forms. Whether the prefixes can be 
considered as fused forms, comprising sepa- 
rate subject and object formal elements, is 
not clear yet. A morphological analysis of 
the forms given in the tables, in terms of 
morphemes and allomorphs, is not at- 
tempted. For an explanation of the noun 
classes, see Wonderly, Gibson, and Kirk. 


8. No complete analysis of tone perturba- 
tions is attempted. In the following, there 
will only be given some examples. 

The perturbations seem to be morpho- 
logically rather than phonologically defined. 
A progressive perturbation to low is the 
most common type. Such perturbations in 
the verb stem have been demonstrated in 
7.3. Other instances are given in the follow- 
ing section. 

8.1. After the possessives /n$/ 1st person 
singular, /4°g)/ 1st person plural, /am/ 2nd 
person, /&/ and /éydé/ 3rd person, all nouns 
are perturbed to low: 

/é-dé n§ cégiin édd/ this is my dog (basic: 
/cégin/ dog); likewise: /n$ mdn/ my arms 
(basic: /mén/), /nd cé-/ my horse (basic: 
/cé:/), /nd itha/ my daughter (basic: 
/i-t#4/), /n sad3/ my children (basic: 
/s§°d3d/), /n§ mdne’d:/ my fingernail (basic: 
/mdne’6:/), /nd dnsdy/ my foot (basic: 
/dnsby/); /$°gd cégin/ our dog, /Am cegin/ 
your dog, /&i:té/ his daughter, /dydé cegin/ 
their dog; /6ydé kit gyadi/ that is their book, 
cf. /éydé kit gyadé/ that is a book." 

8.2. After the negative /hin/, possessives 
and nouns are perturbed to low: 

/édé hin nd cégin edd-md/ this ts not 
my dog. 

8.3. One group of monosyllabic, basically 
high, nouns is consistently perturbed to low 
before modifiers, whereas other nouns are 
consistently high in this position: 

19 /6ydé kt oldé/ her dress (basic: /héldi/) does 


not seem to fit the general pattern of perturba- 
tions; cf. /6bydé hélda/ that dress. 
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/to: 61 gyab6é/ I saw the big house (basic: 
/t6°/), /ed: & gyabd/ I saw the big needle 
(basic: /e6:/), /td° él gyabdé/ I saw the big 
spoon (basic: /t§:/; cf. /pél él gyabd/ I saw 
the big bug, /pd: al gyabdé/ I saw the big 
beaver, /kuit él gyabé/ I saw the big book, 
/c’6: el gyab6/ I saw the big stone, /é° bin 
gyatbd/ I saw big loaves of bread.” 

The monosyllabic /*/ nouns are unper- 
turbed, but the following monosyllabic 
modifier is perturbed to low: 

/cé& él gyabd/ I saw the big horse, /k’5: al 
gyabé/ I saw the big knife, /pé: él gyabd/ I 
saw the big turkey. 

The same tonal patterns are found with 
other monosyllabic modifiers, like /gtil/ 
red, /t’§y/ white. Disyllabic modifiers seem 
to retain their basic tone patterns, but the 
same group of monosyllabic nouns are per- 
turbed to low: 

/to: k*é-gy4 gyahi-gya/ I bought the black 
house, /cd: t’A-gya gyahd-gya/ I bought the 
good needle, /c6° gutk’6 gyahi-gya/ I bought 
the yellow needle. 

In a disyllabic modifier following a disyl- 
labic noun there is some free fluctuation. 
The tonal contrast is often cancelled, all 
syllables being perturbed to low, as in: 

/ki'td k*O-gya gyahé-gya/ I bought the 
black bird (basic: /k*¢é-gy4/ black), /ki-td 
t’a'gya gyahd-gya/ I bought the good bird 
(basic: t’A-gya/ good); /sané k*d-gya 
gyibé/ I saw the black snake, /si-né gitk’d 
gyibé/ I saw the yellow snake (basic: 
/gitk’6/ yellow). 

However, the same and similar phrases 
have been observed without such perturba- 
tion. 

8.4. Perturbation to low has been ob- 
served in the second part of compounds: 

/th4té k’yahi-/ a married man (basic: 
/k’yéhj:/ man), /pala/ beds (basic: /pal/ 
quilt, /a:/ sticks), /kita:/ pencils (basic: 


20 The monosyllabic modifier has been marked 
as /‘/ after monosyllabic /’/ in these cases. How- 
ever, its phonemic status is not quite established 
—it may turn out to be /’/ after all, so that the 
monosyllabic modifier is /’/ in any case, after 
/'/ as well as after /‘/ nouns. 
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/kit/ writing, /4-/ sticks), /hélda p'atkdt/ 
dress material (basic: /hdélda/ dress, 
/p»atkit/ material). 


9. Tone in Kiowa does not seem to have 
such a heavy functional load as in many 
other tone languages. We have seen that 
there are certain limitations in the distribu- 
tion of tones, both within the syllable (4.1), 
the nouns (7.1), and the verbs (7.3). In 
certain contexts, all tones are perturbed to 
low (8). It is likely that emphasis on certain 
parts of the utterance will obliterate tone 
contrasts in other parts of it, as we have 
seen in the noun + modifier construction 
(8.3). One is reminded of the situation in 
Swedish and Norwegian, where the contrast 
between the two basic word tones is can- 
celled when there is no sentence stress on 
the words in question. 

An analysis of emphasis and intonation is 
required before the tonal analysis of Kiowa 
can be completed, inasmuch as the tonemes 
may be expected to vary in phonetic actu- 
alization and possibly also in distribution in 
reference to these other matters. 

Several problems of general interest have 
emerged from this study of suprasegmental 
features in Kiowa: 

a. There may be languages where the 
suprasegmental features are so much inter- 
woven that it is only by fairly complicated 
statements one or more of them can be 
predicted in terms of one or more of the 
others. 

b. The variation in terms of fundamental 
frequency of one phonemic pitch level may 
be considerable, more so than has been ob- 
served in languages so far. In Kiowa, it is 
the downward drift throughout the utter- 
ance which is most noticeable. 

c. Once again it has become abundantly 
clear that it is difficult to determine the 
physical correlates of what linguists call 
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‘stress.’ We do not know what to measure, or 
what dimensions in the physical world we 
react to when we believe that we hear dif- 
ferences in ‘stress’. Strictly speaking, it does 
not even make sense to define it as acoustical 
pressure, or amplitude of vibration, for then 
one might ask: what kind of amplitude, 
measured with what kind of instruments? 
peak amplitudes, or amplitudes averaged 
over certain periods of time, or root-mean- 
square values? Our instruments will give 
different answers according to what ques- 
tions we ask them. It seems imperative that 
experimental phonetics should study the 
relations between perception of loudness 
and various factors in the physical world.”! 
In addition, the linguist will have to define 
or redefine stress for each language indi- 
vidually, in terms of one or more factors like 
loudness, length, and pitch. 


21R. H. Stetson’s studies (see his Motor Pho- 
netics, Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing 
Company, 1951) are concerned with measure- 
ments of air pressure and muscular movements, 
without correlating them with perception of 
loudness. 

For studies of the relative INTENSITIES of 
vowels, varying with individual vowels and with 
consonant environments, see: G. Fairbanks, A. 
S. House, and E. L. Stevens, JASA 22, 457-459 
(1950); A. S. House and G. Fairbanks, JASA 25, 
105-113 (1953). No experimental study on the 
relative LOUDNESS of sounds and syllables in 
speech has, to my knowledge, been made. For 
studies of loudness of pure tones, frequency 
bands, and white noise, and scales for such loud- 
ness, see e.g. Fletcher and Munson, JASA 5, 82- 
108 (1933); Fletcher and Munson, JASA 9, 1-10 
(1937); Beranek and Peterson, JASA 20, 592(A) 
(1948); Munson and Garner, JASA 22, 177-190 
(1950); Beranek et al., JASA 23, 261-269 (1951); 
Garner, JASA 24, 153-157 (1952); Guelke and 
Helm, JASA 24, 317-322 (1952); Pollack, JASA 24, 
533-538 (1952); Garner, JASA 26, 73-88 (1954). 
The Handbook of Experimental Psychology, ed. 
by 8. 8. Stevens. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1951, shows very little material on this 
subject; see especially pp. 1040-1074, with a 
bibliography. 
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1. Problem stated 

2. Postulated solutions 

2.1. Interpretation A: geminated vowels 

2.2. Interpretation B: semiconsonants 

2.3. Interpretation C: complex vowel pho- 
nemes 

2.4. Interpretation D: composite 

2.5. Interpretation E: complex syllable 
nuclei 

3. Phonemic structure 


The purpose of this paper is to present the 
problem of vowel clusters in Witoto,! 
with various alternate solutions to the prob- 
lem; and to describe the phonemic structure 
of the language in relation to the solution 
chosen among the alternates. 


1. Witoto has clusters of from two to 
seven diverse vocoids: efmo? wild boar, 


1 Witoto is spoken by 80 or more families of 
Indians inhabiting the tributary rivers north of 
the Amazon from Iquitos, Peru, to the Colombian 
border and is divided into three major dialects 
which are mutually intelligible to varying de- 
grees. Practically all the Witoto people of Peru 
have been transplanted from their original habi- 
tat between the Putumayo and Caqueté Rivers 
in Colombia about 20 years ago. There are esti- 
mated to be between 4,000 and 5,000 Witotos 
still in Colombia, but we have had no access to 
them thus far. The material of this paper is from 
the Muindni dialect spoken by approximately 12 
families situated on the Ampiyacu River in Peru, 
a little above the site of Pucaurquillo, and was 
gathered during field trips in the years 1952-4 
under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics. The chief informant for this material 
has been Ramon Zeballo Dia. The author wishes 
to acknowledge especially valuable help in his 
field work by Olive Shell, Wesley Thiesen, and 
Eugene Loos. The present paper was written in 
the workshop of the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics at the University of Oklahoma, 1955. 
The author is indebted to Viola Waterhouse for 
assistance in the organization of the data. 

2e and o are used as orthographic symbols for 
phonetie [e] and [9]. 
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eiode he grew old, makéoiakade he wants to 
walk much, ufiai many parrots, hiiauai 
many barbasco roots, rduaioiakade he always 
wants to hunt far off. Clusters of two or three 
vocoids are most common. Certain clusters 
of two vocoids* differ in timing in dif- 
ferent situations. It is the interpretation of 
these differences which constitutes the 
major problem of Witoto phonemic analysis. 

Clusters of two diverse vocoids may occur 
in the following patterns (low dot here in- 
dicates timing of two moras; absence of dot, 
timing of a single mora): (1) in which the 
first vocoid is stressed (symbolized V.V), 
(2) in which the second vocoid is stressed 
(V.V), (3) in which neither vocoid is stressed, 
but the timing is that of two moras (V.V), 
(4) in which there is a single hovering stress 
spread over the two vocoids but the timing 
is that of a single mora (VV), and (5) in 
which neither vocoid is stressed, but the 
timing is that of a single mora (VV). Exam- 
ples follow. Pattern 1 [V.V]: (h)a.i(kina) 
cotton plant, (fi)t.e(hi) clean water; Pattern 
2 [V.V]: (m)a.i(kahi) manioc tuber, i.6(gobe) 
little trail; Pattern 3 [V.V]: (ki.6n)a.i(’da)4 
have seen, (pik)u.a(na) he ts fishing; Pat- 
tern 4 [VV]: (id)di(be) last leaf, (g)ii(’da) 
drink; Pattern 5 [VV]: (ki.én)ai(’da) causes 
an itch, (ték)ua(na) he jumped. Not all 
clusters of two vocoids occur in all patterns. 
Actual clusters recorded and the patterns 
in which they have been found are presented 
in Table 1. 


’There are also certain clusters of three 
vocoids which differ in timing in various situa- 
tions, but in that they contain two vowel clusters 
that follow the normal language patterns, they 
will not be dealt with under each proposed pho- 
nemic interpretation, but only in the light of 
the final chosen solution. See 3. 

*’d and ’b are used as orthographic symbols 
for complex phonemes made up of glottal stop 
plus alveolar voiced stop [?d], and glottal stop 
plus bilabial voiced stop [?b]. 
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| ui | ue | ua | ai io | ia | ae | ai | ta | a oi | it | ie io re | iu oi | iu | ao | oa au | et ea | eo | oe 
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There do not appear to be any particular 
systematic limitations, but clusters ui, ue, 
ua, ai, io, ia have been observed in all 
patterns; ae, ii in all but Pattern 5; ia in 
all but Pattern 4; ai, oi, ei, ii in all but 
Pattern 3; ie in all but Pattern 2; io in all 
but Pattern 1; ie occurs only in Patterns 
1, 3, 5; iu only in Patterns 1, 2, 5; oi only 
in Patterns 2, 5; iu only in Pattern 5; ao 
only in Patterns 1, 2, 3; oa, au, ei only in 
Patterns 1, 2; ea, eo, oe only in Patterns 
1S. 

Clusters of like vocoids® occur in Pat- 
terns 1, 2, and 3, that is with either mem- 
ber stressed or with both unstressed. In 
addition, another sequence type, Pattern 
6 [V.V] is found with like vocoids, in which 
both members may be stressed, but with 
the timing of two moras. Examples follow. 
Pattern 1: (t)ti.u(de) he makes sorrowful; 
Pattern 2: (k)u.ui(be) leaf of a tree; Pattern 
3: (méi kiié j)u.u now follow me, (4’d)o.o 
one-half, (mai ku)e.e now write, (haibir)i.i- 
(dikue) J will prepare manioc drink, 
(G?ur)i.i(’de) he will talk much, (ni)o.o(godo) 
that banana!; Pattern 6: (‘du)if(ri) will 
open, (mai kue h)i.i now heal me. 

Certain specific clusters of two diverse 


5’The term “clusters of like vocoids’”’ is 
prephonemicization used in this paper to refer to 
phonetically long vocoids. These long vocoids 
are interpreted phonemically as clusters because 
(1) they are two moras in length, (2) either mora 
may be stressed, (3) the second mora may be re- 
placed by a diverse vowel under certain morpho- 
phonemic conditions, (4) they fit into the pat- 
terns already set up by the large number of 
diverse clusters, (5) there does not seem to be 
any particular reason for setting them up as a 
separate vowel category. 


2 
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vocoids may occur in contrasting patterns. 
For example, the cluster ai may occur in 
Pattern 3 [V.V] in which it has the timing 
of two moras or in Pattern 5 [VV] in which 
it has the timing of one mora. The clusters® 
which so occur are ui, ue, ua, ai, 10, ie, ia, io, 
ie, ia: (ttir)u.i tapir bathing hole, versus 
(hib)ui eel-like fish; (hipik)u.e brook of the 
Caymita people, versus (i.ik)ue I’m a man; 
(pék)u.a(na) he’s fishing, versus (t6k)ua(na) 
he jumped; (ki.én)a.i(’da) have seen, versus 
(ki.6n)ai(’da) causes an itch; (péret)i.o centi- 
pede, versus (kti)io earthworm; (én)i.e earth, 
versus (ré.i)ie firewood; (u.iji.a(i) many par- 
rots, versus (hal)ia(ide) hard; (kir)i.o palm 
for basket, versus (nat)io night; (it)i.e teeth, 
versus (kird)ie ribs; (aitidor)i.a(kade) she 
habitually wants to run away, versus (hé)ia(i) 
people of the Rat clan. 


2. Five alternate solutions to this prob- 
lem are described and compared. 

2.1. Interpretation A is to consider the 
first vocoid of diverse clusters in Pattern 
3 [V.V] as phonemically two like vowels. 
Pattern 3 would thus be /ViViV2/, and the 
contrast between Pattern 3 [V.V] and Pat- 
tern 5 [VV] would be shown quite easily 
as in /kiénaai’da/ (Pattern 3) have seen 
versus /kidnai’da/ (Pattern 5) causes itch. 


$ It will be noted that in a number of ex- 
amples, the total number of contiguous vocoids 
is more than two, but only the two vocoids illus- 
trated are considered pertinent in each case. 
Examples were chosen in terms of closest contrast 
of the clusters in question, rather than in terms 
of occurrence without other contiguous vocoids, 
which in many cases is extremely difficult to find 
in view of the preponderance of vocoid sequences 
in the language. 
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This appears to be an attractive solution 
in that phonetically contrasting sequences 
are orthographically contrasting as well and 
the phonetic difference in timing between 
Pattern 3 [V.V] and Pattern 5 [VV] is 
handled as a phonemic difference in the size 
of the cluster. 

The further application of Interpretation 
A may be seen in terms of uV clusters. The 
five patterns are now shown and illustrated 
as they would be handled by this interpre- 
tation: Pattern 1 [u.V] > /aV/ as in pte 
mouth; Pattern 2 [u.V] > /uV/ as in pué- 
(kaipeide) frown; Pattern 3 [u.V] > /uuV/ 
as in (hipi)kuue brook of the Caymita people; 
Pattern 4 [iV] > /aV/ as in (rak)ié(pe) 
spleen; Pattern 5 [uV] > /uV/ as in (iik)ue 
I’m aman. 

When, however, postulated clusters of 
like vowels (hereafter called postulated 
geminates) in Pattern 3 /ViViV2/ are com- 
pared with the actual two-mora clusters of 
like vocoids discussed above (hereafter 
called actual geminates), various problems 
arise. One of the problems is that phonet- 
ically different items would be interpreted as 
phonemically the same. This problem shows 
up clearly when Interpretation A is applied to 
the two-mora cluster in [(hipik)u.e] /(bi- 
pik)uue/ brook of the Caymita people, in 
which a three-vowel cluster is set up whereas 
the occurrence of a three-mora sequence 
composed of an actual geminate contiguous 
to a single vocoid as in *(d4-k)uue his fire log 
(from [kti.u.e] /kiue/ fire log) would imply 
the identical vocoid sequence /uue/ in spite 
of the actual phonetic difference in timing. 
The form *d4-kuue his fire log is a potential 
form not as yet heard, but it is parallelled 
in terms of change from stressed to un- 
stressed conditions by the following re- 
corded actual geminates: d4 mdodaa of his 
father; di-moo his father. The problem arises 
from the fact that both the actual geminates 
and postulated geminates may occur in un- 
stressed positions. 

To follow interpretation A to its logical 
conclusion, it would seem necessary to ap- 


ply it to all the vocoid clusters of Pattern 
3 [V.V], not just the ones mentioned above. 
Otherwise, clusters which are phonetically 
of the same timing are interpreted as of 
different structural patterns: [a.i] would be 
interpreted /aai/ but [a.e] left as /ae/. 
When interpretation A is applied to all 
these clusters, however, it would not only 
increase the number of postulated geminates, 
but would further increase the number of 
phonetically different items which would 
be interpreted as the same. A further case 
in point is [re.i.ie] firewood versus [6.ni.e] 
earth which would then appear as /réiie/ 
and /éniie/. 

As a minor consideration it would seem 
that the full application of this interpreta- 
tion is not particularly economical for de- 
scriptive purposes as it multiplies vowel 
clusters where they are already more than 
generously distributed. For these reasons, 
Interpretation A is rejected. 


2.2. Interpretation B is to consider that 
certain of the constituent members of the 
clusters occurring in Patterns 4 [VV] and 
5 [VV] are semiconsonants; that is, in cer- 
tain positions, i > y, u > w’ andi > y. 

Interpretation B is designed to take an 
opposite approach to that of A: whereas A 
led to excessive vowel clusters beyond the 
possibilities warranted by the phonetic 
data, B tries to handle many of the vocoid 
clusters as sequences of consonant plus 


7 It will be noted in 3. that v is stated to have 
an allophone [w]. Hearers are uncertain as to 
whether this w and the nonsyllabic u treated 
here as w are the same phonetically. Some hear 
them alike, some differently. At times I seem to 
detect a definite difference. At other times they 
appear to sound the same. In addition, in words 
with initial v, the [w] allophone occurs in ut- 
terance initial, but v in word initial utterance 
medial. Words with initial u are heard utterance 
medial with a nonphonemic glottal stop preced- 
ing the u, as is the case with the other vowels. 
Because of the fact, therefore, that these two 
sounds have been heard differently on occasion, 
and that they act differently in distribution, 
they are here treated as phonemically distinct. 
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vowel. Interpretation B at this stage is at- 
tractive because it shows sequences con- 
stituting single moras as containing single 
vowels, and because by the introduction of 
consonants into some of the longer vocoid 
sequences, Witoto words look more like the 
type of sequences reported for many other 
languages. 

Specifically, the purpose is accomplished 
by interpreting most single mora sequences 
as comprised of consonant plus vowel, or 
vowel plus consonant. As may be seen from 
the inventory of clusters which occur in the 
single mora Patterns 4 [VV] and 5 [VV] 
(namely, ui, ue, ua, ii, e, ia, io, iu, ie, ia, 
i0, iu, ii, ai, oi, ei, ai, oi, ae), all but ae con- 
tain at least one vocoid which may be in- 
terpreted as a semiconsonant. That is, one 
of the vocoids seems to be more prominent 
or stronger and the other less prominent or 
weaker. Specifically, e a, o are consistently 
stronger in these sequences than i, i, u. In 
combinations of i, i, u with each other, the 
first member of the cluster is consistently 
weaker than the second. These facts lend 
weight to the interpretation of i, i, and u as 
semiconsonants y, y and w. 

There are a number of parallels, further- 
more, between these postulated consonants 
and other established consonants of the 
language. For example, y would occur word 
initial, intervocalically, and before five of 
the six vowel phonemes. On the other hand, 
however, y would also occur finally, and in 
clusters with other consonants, positions 
in which it is not paralleled by nonsuspect 
consonants. w would have comparable dis- 
tributional features to those of y, but 
would not occur finally, and would occur be- 
fore only three of the vowels, ie, a. y 
would have further distributional limitations 
in that it would occur only word medially 
and finally, but would occur before vowels 
i, e, a, o, u, and following i, a, and o. 

According to interpretation B, we would 
analyze the vocoid clusters of Patterns 4 
[VV] and 5 [VV] (except ae) in the follow- 
ing manner: wi, we, wa, yi, ye, Ya, YO, YU, 
ye, ya, yo, yu, yi, ay, oy, ey, ay, oy. These 
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clusters would then be seen in the follow- 
ing examples: mwifiéga not painted, mwi’de 
he has painted, kwegdbe paper written on, 
gwamahi a stone, pivyidi® moon as subject, 
réiye firewood, hayyayde hard, ndyyo night, 
niyyue many nights, kirdye many ribs, 
yanori near, goyéda snail, niyueni Boa 
people, uyiki parrot, aytide he runs, eréyrapo 
window, néémey where, raypéde he plays, 
dukwipoyga zigzag. 

As to the case of ae, it is found to occur 
only in Patterns 1 [V.V], 2 [V.V], 3 [V.V], and 
4 [VV]. Never does it occur in the one-mora 
unstressed cluster of Pattern 5 [VV] which 
would contrast with the two-mora unstressed 
cluster of Pattern 3 [V.V]. Hence it does not 
constitute a problem, and is treated as two 
vowels. 

Whén, however, we investigate Inter- 
pretation B more closely, we find many 
grave disadvantages in it. It adds three new 
consonant phonemes, but does not in any 
way diminish the number of vowel pho- 
nemes. It sets up closed syllables and clus- 
ters of up to three consonants, whereas the 
normal structure of the language in non- 
suspect areas is devoid of either closed syl- 
lables or consonant clusters of any size. It 
does not allow for any accurate prediction of 
syllable division in longer vocoid sequences 
since, for example, sequences of both ay and 
ya occur, and in a word such as rAuayoya- 
kade he always wants to hunt far away, it is 
not clear whether the syllable division should 
be -a.yo.ya- or -ay.oy.a-. In addition, In- 
terpretation B introduces an awkward 
morphophonemic interchange in certain 
environments where there is stress perturba- 
tion, e.g., mui’dikue J will paint, mwifiéga 
not painted. Note further that in such cases 
the vocoid postulated to be the semiconso- 
nant w in certain environments receives the 
stress in other environments. Because of all 
these factors, Interpretation B is rejected. 


2.3. Interpretation C is to consider that 
the vocoid clusters of Patterns 4 [VV] and 


8 y is used as an orthographic symbol for the 
bilabial fricative. 
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5 [VV] are phonetically unitary complex 
vowel phonemes whose unitary nature is 
symbolized by ligature.’ Such an interpre- 
tation reduces the number of phonemic 
vowel clusters, and indicates clearly the 
vocalic quality of both constituents of one- 
mora vocoid clusters. It allows for more 
accurate symbolization of the hovering 
stress of Pattern 4 than does Interpretation 
B, in that the stress is shown to be applied 
to the total cluster, rather than to only the 
more prominent member. It accurately indi- 
cates the unitary nature of the one-mora 
clusters, and neatly points up the difference 
of timing between the two-mora clusters of 
Patterns 1, 2, 3 and the one-mora clusters 
of Patterns 4 and 5. At the same time it 
avoids defining syllables and indicating 
syllable boundaries. It might also show a 
parallelism between vowels and consonants, 
in that in both categories of sounds there are 
both simple and complex units.!° 

By Interpretation C, therefore, the fol- 
lowing vocoid clusters constitute complex 
vowel phonemes: wi, Ue, Ug, ai, ai, Oi, OI 


Sy oa 


ie, ia, 10, lu, ii, i, ae, ie, ia, iu, el. The con- 
trastive pairs given above would now be 
written: /iikue/ [ii.kue] J’m a man, versus 
/hipikue/ [hi.pi.ku.e] brook of the Caymita 
people; /tédkuana/ [té.kua.na] he jumped, 
versus /pdkuana/ [p4.ku.a.na] he is fishing. 

While Interpretation C appears at first 
as an efficient and simple interpretation, it 
is not without some complications. It adds 
nineteen new vowel phonemes to the in- 
ventory. Such a large inventory, namely 
twenty-five vowels instead of six, would in 
itself appear to count against this interpre- 
tation. In addition, all of these new vowel 
phonemes are made up of combinations of 
vocoids clearly identifiable with the vowels 


®It will be observed that the same ortho- 
graphic device is used for both Interpretations C 
and E. The interpretations, however, are com- 
pletely different. 

10 Complex consonant phonemes are ’b, ’d, 6, j. 
They are considered to be units because of the 
absence of other consonant clusters and because 
the fricative constituents of the affricates do 
not occur elsewhere in the language. 


occurring in the two-mora vowel clusters. 
In other words, in two-mora clusters, se- 
quences of vocoids occur which in any anal- 
ysis must be treated as separate entities. 
In complex vowels, however, the same clear 
sequences occur, but because they are more 
rapid they are treated as units. This seems 
inconsistent. In addition, Interpretation C 
also makes necessary an awkward morpho- 
phonemic interchange similar to that pre- 
viously mentioned for Interpretation B, but 
with an even more complicated statement. 
Whereas in Interpretation B there was inter- 
change of u and w, in Interpretation C the 
two-mora vowel cluster ui of mii’dikue J 
will paint and muiiiede doesn’t it paint is 
replaced by the complex phoneme ui in 
muiiga he painted and muiiiéga not painted. 
For these reasons, Interpretation C is re- 
jected. 


2.4. Interpretation D is a composite, in- 
corporating Interpretations A and B where 
considered pertinent, and considering cer- 
tain clusters to occur in noncontrastive dis- 
tribution which is predictable in terms of 
stress or timing. Interpretation D was 
specifically devised as an orthographic ex- 
pedient, to indicate the differences of mora 
timing only when there is contrast involved, 
even though this possible orthographic 
value be purchased at the price of pattern 
consistency. 

Under Interpretation D,  single-mora 
vocoid clusters of which i, u, and i are the 
initial members are analyzed according to 
Interpretation B, that is, as yV, wV, and 
vyV. This includes ui, ue, ua, io, ia, ie, ia, 
io, ie, ii, iu, iu, ii, which now become wi, we, 
wa, ye, ya, yO, ve, ya, YO, yi, yu, YU, Yi. 

The timing of certain other clusters may 
be predicted in terms of stress. Those which 
are so predicted are ai, ei, oi, oi. When these 
clusters occur unstressed, they have only 
single mora timing so that in all other situa- 
tions the symbolization of pitch-stress will 
indicate their status—two consecutive pitch- 
stresses being understood to indicate single 
mora timing seen in Pattern 4 [VV], and a 
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single pitch-stress on either member being 
understood to indicate that the cluster is 
of two mora length as seen in Patterns 1 
[V.V] and 2 [V.V]. 

Two clusters remain to be handled: ae and 
ai. ae is always two moras unless it occurs 
in Pattern 4 [VV], where the symbolization 
of the stress would indicate the single mora 
pattern. 

ai, however, does not fit exactly into either 
the CV sequences postulated or the groups 
which are predictable by stress or timing, 
since it occurs in all five pattersn. It would 
be possible to analyze it according to Inter- 
pretation B as VC, ay, but rather than in- 
troduce a closed syllable, it seems better to 
analyze it according to Interpretation A as 
aai when it occurs as a two-mora cluster in 
Pattern 3, and leave it ai otherwise. 

One notes the various inconsistencies in 
Interpretation D: (a) the handling of some 
non-prominent vocoids as consonants and 
others as vowels, (b) the differentiation of 
Patterns 1-5 in some instances but not in 
others, (c) the handling of two-mora clus- 
ters as sometimes two vowels and sometimes 
three—[a.e] and [a.i], for example, are 
handled as /ae/ and /aai/. In addition, 
Interpretation D imposes quite a burden 
on the memory, in that the sequences ai, oi, 
ei, and oi are one mora when unstressed, 
but ae is two moras when unstressed. There 
are also additional clusters ao, ea, eo, and 
oe which never occur as single moras but do 
occur unstressed and hence follow the pat- 
tern of ae rather than of ai. Thus, anyone 
reading the language will be forced of neces- 
sity to remember which unstressed clusters 
are single moras (ai, oi, ei, 01) and which are 
two moras (ae, a0, ea, eo, oe), since the 
orthography is ambiguous. 

Interpretation D, therefore, is rejected 
since it is obviously an inconsistent patch- 
work, involving most of the drawbacks and 
few of the advantages of the interpretations 
which enter into it. 


2.5. Interpretation E is to consider the 
single mora clusters of Patterns 4 [VV] and 
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5 [VV] as complex syllable nuclei! com- 
prised of close knit sequences of vowel pho- 
nemes. This interpretation avoids the mul- 
tiplicity of vowel phonemes introduced by 
Interpretation C, and allows for the iden- 
tity of the constituent vowels in the single 
mora sequences. It will be recalled, however, 
that Interpretation C was set up partly to 
avoid defining syllables. By Interpretation 
E, the definition of syllables becomes neces- 
sary. But this definition appears to be rela- 
tively simple. For Witoto, a phonemic syl- 
lable is defined as a single mora of length 
consisting of a nucleus of one, two, or three 
vowels, optionally preceded by a single 
consonant. This phonemic syllable is fre- 
quently constituted of a strong chest pulse 
with very light borders. A complex nucleus 
is differentiated structurally from a sequence 
of two or three nuclei by its timing: a 
complex nucleus is one mora, a sequence of 
nuclei is two or three moras. A complex 
nucleus may be differentiated orthograph- 
ically from two or three separate nuclei made 
up of the same sequence of phonemes by a 
ligature under the complex nucleus.” 

Interpretation F: seems to best handle the 
data for the following reasons: 

(a) It best reflects the actual phonetic 
situation with regard to timing, in that 
contrasts in number of moras are made 
clear and sequences which are considered 
unitary are shown to be related to higher 
layered structural units." 

(b) It gives a simple definition of Witoto 
syllables, whereas other interpretations do 
not mention them and hence do not tie into 
the hierarchical pyramiding of structure. 

(c) It avoids the complication of further 


For further discussion of complex nuclei, 
with additional applications see K. L. Pike, 
Phonemics, 62, 65, 147-9, and K. L. Pike and E. 
V. Pike, Immediate Constituents of Mazateco 
Syllables, IJAL 13.78-91 (1947). 

12 See footnote 9. 

18 For a discussion of matters of higher layered 
units and hierarchical structure, see K. L. Pike, 
Language In Relation to a Unified Theory of the 
Structure of Human Behavior, Part II, Ch. 9 
(Glendale, 1955). 
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enlarging the vowel clusters presented by 
Interpretation A, which accomplishes noth- 
ing except the arbitrary avoidance of sym- 
bolization of hierarchical layers. 

(d) It avoids the postulation of consonant 
clusters and closed syllables which are not 
present in nonsuspect areas of the language. 

(e) It avoids the multiplication of vowel 
phonemes of Interpretation C, vowel 
phonemes which in fact have constituents 
which are identical with those of other se- 
quences and hence should be considered as 
phonemic sequences rather than as units. 

(f) It avoids the inconsistencies of In- 
terpretation D. 

(g) It avoids the morphophonemic inter- 
change of phonemes which was required 
by other solutions, leaving the morphemes 
with a constant phonemic shape. 

(h) It clearly differentiates [V.V] from 
[VV] under all stress conditions. 


3. The phonemic structure of Witoto, 
then, according to Interpretation E is as 
follows. The eighteen consonant phonemes 
are p, t, é, k, *, b, d, j, g; ’b, ‘d, v, m,n, 
fi, 0, r, h. The six vowel phonemes are i, 
e, a, 0, u, i. There is a complex supraseg- 
mental phoneme of stress accompanied 
by high pitch. 

p has a freely variant fricative allophone 
[¢] after e, a, and o. t has a fronted allo- 
phone [t] contiguous to a high vowel, or 
word initial before e. The voiced stops b, 
d, and g have prenasalized allophones 
[™b, "d, °g] word initially. Various degrees 
of hiatus'* occur before the voiceless stops 
p, t, and k in word medial position. Bi- 
labial consonants have slightly labialized 
allophones [p¥, b¥, m*], before i. v has a 
less fricative allophone [w] utterance ini- 
tially. [‘n] occurs in free variation with n 
after i. i has a more tense allophone [i] 


4 This is not analogous to the hiatus which is 
an allophone of the glottal stop phoneme found 
in Motilone and described by Leonard C. Hanes, 
Phonemes of Motilone (Carib), IJAL 18.146 
(1952); rather, it is a characteristic of the voice- 
less stops themselves in this position. 


word final after V, and in word medial but 
syllable initial position. 

A nonphonemic glottal stop may occur 
intervocalically at word junctures in slow 
or deliberate speech and before vowel 
initial words in isolation. 

Syllables are phonemic. They consist of 
the following types: 

V é(re) very 
CV __hdépo house 
VV ss Ai(jue) large 
CVV kuel 

ZZ 
VvVy (hai)iai(de) hard 
CYVY daij(fiédikai) not like we are 

Words are made up of from one to twelve 
syllables: da he, she, wz; aitidoriakajie- 
diomaikota you two do not always want to 
run away profligately at once. 

All consonants occur initial in CV syl- 
lables. Occurrences of ’b and p are restricted 
to word medial CV syllables. All consonants 
except €, ’b, and 9 occur initial in CVV 
syllables. No consonants occur syllable or 
word final. There are no consonant clusters. 

All vowels occur in both V and CV syl- 
lables, word initial, medial, and final. The 
following combinations occur in VV syl- 
lables: ui, ua, ai, ai, oi, ie, io, iu, ie, ia, io, 
iu, ii; in CYV syllables: ui, ue, ya, ai, ai, 


—awet Se 


oi, oi; in VVV syllables: iai, iai, yai; in 
CVVV syllables: aii, uai. The following 
examples include triple-vowel nuclei: hai- 
iaide hard, héiai many rats, uai?idikue 
I’m stayiug, daiiiédikai not like we are, 
tékuai jump. Clusters of as many as seven 
vowels may occur. They never constitute 
more than five syllables, however: (h)- 
fuaioia(kade) he always wants to chase far 
off. 

The permitted sequences within vowel 
clusters show no distinctive patterns of 
restriction. Of thirty-six possible clusters 
of two diverse vowels, thirty-two occur. 
The four non-occurring sequences “*eu, 
*ou, *ui, *uo, have not been observed even 
in extended sequences of vowels. All vowels 
may occur in geminate clusters. 
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13. Locators 

14. Comparison of particles and nouns 
15. Verbal particles 

16. Other particles 

17. Alternation 


13. The small, closed, but important class 
of locators, whose composition is set forth in 
Table I, consists of a number of derived 
primary words, each of which contains a 
simple or a complex theme and one ‘primary’ 
suffix. The suffixes -gVta (403) and -gVra 
(404) appear to be complex, but I have not 
been able to analyse them. Themes are here 
divided into four sets in order to show with 
which suffixes they may combine—with any 
one of the ‘primary’ suffixes, that is, under 
which an x is marked opposite the set in 
question. Some locators formed from themes 
of sets 1 and 3 may be modified in meaning 
by the addition of a secondary suffix as 
shown in the table. Since it is clear that 
locators belonging to sets 1-3 constitute a 
tightly knit subclass, having little in com- 
mon with those belonging to set 4 except the 
status of derived primary words, they will 
be discussed separately. 

13.1. Locators having a theme listed 
under 1-3, and containing one of the suffixes 
-Ha, -ra, -gVta, -gVra, may be divided into 
‘pure’ locators (those with the theme ia)-, 
and ‘pronomial’ or ‘mixed’ locators (the 
others); and the latter may be further sub- 
divided according to whether they have a 
simple pronominal theme (set 2), or a com- 
plex predicative-pronominal theme consist- 
ing of the root-morpheme N- together with 
one of the person-marker suffixes (set 3). 

As was stated under section 4, the suffix 
-Ha is reduced to zero after ia- or ha- except 
in ceremonial speech, or when, with the 


1 For Island Carib II see IJAL 22.1-44. 
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former theme, it is followed by the direc- 
tional suffix -y to (in which case it is retained 
as -ha); while—again except in ceremonial 
speech—it fuses with the themes li- and tu- 
to form léa and téa respectively. Themes of 
set 3, annd-, abti-, ini-, ind-, qué-, ond-, and 
anid-, clearly contain the person-marker suf- 
fixes, 101-107, together with a predicative 
root, here called N-, whose identity is less 
clear; cf. -ani possession, ani- do, handle, take 
possession of, or, perhaps, éni ~ en of the 
Dominican dialect, whose meaning is that 
of French voici, voila. See now what is said 
about these alternations under sections 
2.22.34 and 3.2 of my article, ‘Phonemes of 
the Hopkins (British Honduras) Dialect of 
Island Carib’, in IJAL 21.233 (1955). 

The four pure locators, id(ha) here, idra 
there, idgota over there, and iagéra away 
yonder may take one of the directional suf- 
fixes, -y to (341) or -gie from (342), as in 
idhay hither, idgie hence. 

Of the simple pronominal themes, only 
those denoting the third person (set 2b, li- 
masculine singular, tu- feminine singular, ha- 
common animate plural) take strictly loca- 
tional suffixes: léa he here, or this; lira he 
there, or that; ligita he or that over there; 
ligira he or that away yonder; téa she here, or 
this; (tira, tiguta, tugura); ha they here, or 
these; (hdra, h4gota, hagéra); these words 
functioning syntactically either as pronouns, 
or as determinants placed after the noun. 
Locators formed from the same themes by 
means of the suffix -te (405) indicate the 
referent’s approach (toward the speaker), as 
in lite he coming, or this coming. It should be 
noted that the locators ligira, tugira and 
lite, tite are often employed in reference, 
respectively, to past and future time, as 
well as to distance and approach in space. 
As in the case of most nouns other than 
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TABLE I 
Suffixes 
Themes 
Primary Secondary 

-g(ujia -Ha -ra -gVta -gVra -te -101-107 -u -gie -j 
1. ia- - x x > x - - x x - 
2a. nu-, ua-; bu-, hu-; x - - - - - - - 
2b, li-, tu-, ha- x os x x x ~ - - = 
3. N- + 101-107- - x x x x x - - - x 
4, hag4-, hig4-, dha-, kdta- - - = - - - x - - = 











those denoting concrete objects or beings, 
time is referred to as feminine by the men 
and as masculine by the women, even when 
the nominal referent (dq time, borrowed from 
Fr. temps) is not expressed, but implicit; 
hence the phrases (men’s) tugtira buiga or 
(women’s) ligira biiga, meaning the other 
day—some time ago, but literally yon past, 
and (men’s) tite me or (women’s) lite me, 
meaning soon—shortly—in a few days, in 
which the locator’s reference to time rather 
than space is made clear by the following 
tense-particle, biiga past or me future. The 
suffix -g(u)ia (406) occurs with all seven of 
the simple pronominal themes; nugitiia as for 
me, or it is I; bugtia; ligia; tugtia; uagia; 
hugtia; hagia. Also these words may func- 
tion syntactically as independent pronouns, 
or, in the case of those denoting third per- 
son, as modifiers. Moreover, as sentence- 
initial (or clause-initial) they are predica- 
tive, and as such are followed by a verbal 
noun rather than by a verb, as in ligia lerégyu 
it-is-this/then his-saying, that is, this is what 
he said, or then he said. 

Locators formed on themes of set 3—un- 
like those with simple pronominal themes 
and the suffix -g(u)ia—are always predica- 
tive; and even those themes whose pronomi- 
nal reference is to first or second person may 
take strictly locational suffixes. So, for ex- 
ample, anndgora yonder I am was recorded 
in the following sentence of a letter from a 
Black Carib woman to her son: dAhana 
mideragu ba, baggbuba nudgu soon (Eng- 
lish) lua4gu annagora l4 gumuigua zf thou dost 
not help me, thou’lt soon hear about me that 


there (lit. yonder) I am at an end (i.e. dead). 
Other examples of this type of locator will 
be found at the end of section 3.2. The non- 
demonstrative, secondary suffix -j (411) is 
added only to locators in -Ha or -ra which 
have third-person pronominal reference, as 
in infraj there is or there are (some object or 
objects of masculine gender), or he is there 
(non-demonstrative), in contradistinction to 
infra he/it is there (demonstrative). Predica- 
tive-pronominal locators in -te (405) are 
usually followed by the nominal referent, 
and are probably restricted to third-person 
reference; so, inite 4bqa mulddu a ‘Spaniard’ 
(Spanish speaker) is coming, intte Aba 
guriara a (dugout) canoe is coming, anidte 
érua irdhoig three children are coming. 

13.2. The remaining locators are all char- 
acterized by containing, together with a 
bound theme, a person-marker suffix as 
word-final. Those formed on the theme 
hagé- where is/are are always interrogative, 
as in hagéi where ts he? hagdy where is she? 
hagadiq where are they? They are followed by 
the nominal referent whenever this is not 
clear from the general situation or context, 
as in hagdia bardénegu where are thy cap- 
tains? With a second-person suffix, the mean- 
ing of hagd- is usually changed to that of a 
greeting, as in hagdbu sa numada how goes tt, 
my friend? (rather than where art thou?). My 
informants found this last question to be 
rather ludicrous, (‘if you don’t know where 
I am, how can you speak to me?’); but when 
I explained its use, they ‘supposed’ that 
hagdbu might be employed with this mean- 
ing in situations such as I had described. 
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The theme higé- is injunctive come, as in 
higdbu come (thou)! It has an irreguplural, 
higdugu come (ye), which may or may not 
contain the collective suffix -gu (322). It 
seems to be rarely employed with third 
person reference; although I have recorded 
higdi let him come in the sentence higdi baba 
ly larihini nugideme let-him-come papa it-for 
his-seeing-it my-misery, that is, may Papa 
come that he may see my misfortune. 

In the older Dominican dialect recorded 
by Breton, both the foregoing themes were 
phonemically aké-, and may therefore have 
belonged to the same morpheme. They were 
distinguished from that to be described in 
the following paragraph, dka- in this older 
dialect, only by stress. 

The theme 4ha- is translatable, according 
to context, by zf, then, or (non-interrogative) 
when. To it is suffixed a person marker re- 
ferring to the subject or to the object of the 
following predication—to the latter in the 
case of phrases that give expression to both. 
So, (ndibuga adiaha); dhana adiga, (niciguba 
Aba by) (I’m going fishing); if I catch, (I'll 
give one to thee); but dhana barjha if-me thou- 
see—if thou seest me, dhabu nariha 7f-thee 
I-see—1f I see thee, Ahaj hamuga-tia erégatibu 
tii tf-it would-be thou-toldest to-her—if thou 
hadst told it to her. Examples of contexts in 
which this theme is translatable by then or 
when are: (kéiburi bia hati lugee) dhaj hila 
urtiei (about two months after that) then-he 
died king—that is, it was about . . . when the 
king died; (kéiburi 4ba dimasu larigie) 4hay 
hila tuigucu (it was about a week later) when- 
she die her mother—when her mother died, or 
..., Ahay buf... , when-she (got) full—that 
is, pregnant. The exact force of phrases be- 
ginning with one of these locators in 4ha- 
may depend on a following verbal particle; 
so, dhaj-tia nariha 7f I (should) see him, 
dhaj-ti narfha when I see him, dhaj-ga nariha 
when I do see him, dhaj sa nariha in case I 
see him; the same particle usually being re- 
peated after the verb of the principal clause. 

The meaning of the theme kata- is who or 
what is or are; kétaia bagéburigubgiq who- 
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are-they who-are-thy-parents? nartifudubdi 
katanaigdina lf I’ll show who it is that I am 
(see section 1); katai gia what is zt? or what’s 
the matter? However, in addition to their 
interrogative function, kétai who cr what is 
he or it? and kétay who or what is she or it? 
also serve as syntactic nouns meaning thing. 
So, for example, aba katai itara such a thing, 
but literally a what’s-it such; katai léa this- 
masc. thing; kétau toda this-fem. thing (and 
also a euphemism for the male organ, which 
is feminine). The theme kdta- is moreover 
exceptional in that, itself bound, it now con- 
tains as free underlying form the particle ka 
who or what, nowhere attested in Breton’s 
and Rat’s records of the older and more 
recent stages of the Dominican dialect. 


14. Particles, like nouns, may be simple, 
complex or compound; but unlike some 
nouns (see 11), all complex particles contain 
an underlying free form—which may be 
phrasally bound, however. Borrowed forms, 
to whatever class their models belong, are 
taken over as particles or nouns, most of 
which can be converted by appropriate 
affixation into verbs (which are never sim- 
ple). For example, from Fr. apprendre comes 
the particle furéde erudite, verbalized as 
afurédera to learn; from Fr. senti(r) the par- 
ticle s{di sick, nominalized as (t)is§di (her) 
sickness, and verbalized as as4dira to get sick; 
from the French phrase bon jour comes the 
particle buisu greeting, verbalized as abtsura 
to greet; from Eng. thank thee, the particle 
tégi thanks, whence the verb etégira to thank; 
and from Fr. clé comes the noun gelé key, 
whence the verb egeléca to lock. Particles as 
such cannot be marked for possession, per- 
son, number, location or direction; although 
they can take certain derivational affixes 
that are also compatible with other form- 
classes, some members of which may them- 
selves be converted into particles. So, par- 
ticles derived from other particles may be 
exemplified by causative bujgoda filled, from 
buj full, and privative maéha unwilling, from 
gjha yes, or willing; while the last of these 
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forms the base of the indefinite verb ghara 
to agree, which itself underlies the particle 
maharadi unable or not disposed to agree. 
This form-class, which is defined only nega- 
tively (see 2), contains several subclasses 
whose functions differ considerably. 


15. What I have called verbal particles 
are such as function syntactically like verbs. 
They fall into several small groups, and are, 
except for a handful, phrasally bound though 
morphologically free forms whose import is 
grammatical rather than lexical—somewhat 
after the manner of the auxiliary verbs. 
None can be converted into an indefinite 
verb, and all but three appear to be incom- 
patible with any affix whatsoever. 

15.1. The meanings of the particles tia, ti, 
gia, gi, sa, ga, and rai are usually carried, in 
English, by context, emphasis, intonation, 
word-order, by the copula be or by the 
auxiliary do. Unlike the latter, however, 
they are not grammatical requisites, but 
help rather to make certain utterances more 
explicit; and they occur, like the prepositions 
of Latin, much more frequently in familiar 
speech than in stories, songs, or ritual. The 
resemblance of gi and ti to the durative (204) 
and aorist (205) aspect markers is striking; 
and as the former are usually enclitic, it is 
sometimes hard to distinguish the particle 
ti from the homophonous verbal suffix, 205 
+ 103. That they actually are independent 
is shown by the fact that this particle may 
follow an aorist verb in -ti, as in idbuiti ti? 
did he come? saniati-ti it is impossible, 
hantfudetina-ti I’m afraid, disetiud-ti we’re 
far away, and that ti may occur between a 
noun and a plural modifier, as in miitu-ti ha 
(gadégattiy ly gué-léa) these people (can make 
it nowadays). 

From an examination of many utterances 
containing them, I conclude that the differ- 
ence between tia and ti or gia and gi is on a 
par with that between English 7s and ’s, or 
between the auxiliary and the main verb in 
how d’ye do? So, one hears uttered in the 
same situations and with equal frequency: 
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teréga tia or teréga-ti, both meaning she 
said, baiba tia or baiba-ti, both meaning go 
away (imperative); and I was told that the 
longer forms differ from the shorter only in 
that they are slightly more emphatic. In 
some instances, on the other hand, the 
choice seems to be determined by environ- 
ment (including stress), as in the case of 
kdtai gia? what is it? (or what can it be?) 
versus hagéi-gi? where is he/*t? It should be 
noted, however, that tia is rarely interroga- 
tive, and gi almost always so (the only other 
position in which I have heard it being in 
the protasis of a conditional sentence); al- 
though tia is as common in the command 
construction as in statements and condi- 
tional sentences, and ti and gia occur in all 
types of sentence. But while the difference 
between tia and ti or gia and gi is probably 
no more than stylistic, that between the 
former and the latter pairs may correspond 
to a considerable difference in meaning, and 
therefore merits closer scrutiny. 

For example, though possible in certain 
situations and general contexts as an utter- 
ance, ida lja? how is he/it? is most often 
followed by one of the particles, ti, gi, or sa; 
and in many cases a nominal subject must 
be added to complete the question. But even 
without the latter, meaning largely depends 
upon which of these three particles is em- 
ployed, although the difference can be shown 
in English only by paraphrase. So, to the 
question fda lig-ti? what is he/it like? one 
might expect such answers as ‘tall’ or ‘short,’ 
‘black’ or ‘white’, ‘wooden’, ‘with long 
sleeves and a low neck’; while ida lig-gi? 
how is he/it? might elicit such replies as 
‘well’ or ‘ill’ (of health), ‘fine’ or ‘stormy’ 
(of the weather); and ida lfa s4? how about 
him/it? calls for an explanation or for news. 
Analogously with the difference between the 
verbs halfaiay and halfatu, as deseribed 
under 7.1, one usually says: hagdy-ti tuba 
N? where is N’s house? but hagdy-gi tuiigucu 
N? where is N’s mother? (unless it be wished 
to imply that her house is mobile, or her 
mother a fixture). KAtai? who is he? orwhat 
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is it? refers to a definite (and usually present) 
being or thing, while kétai gia? may mean 
rather what can it be? or what do you want? 
Let us consider the following questions: ka 
liri? what (is) his/its name? k&é sa lflabai? 
what is-it that-be-its-contents?—that is, what 
does it contain? or what does it mean? k& gia 
dura? what is (the) time? According to my 
informants, the first requires neither verb 
nor particle because name and being or ob- 
ject named are inseparable. The second, 
containing the particle sa followed by a 
denominal subordinate (imperfective) verb, 
from lila his/its contents, refers to an ‘alien- 
able’ association, and is analogous to ké sa 
lifisiutebai what is his job? (lifisiute his job, 
fisiu job being a loan from Sp. oficio), and 
to k& s& limaribay? who is his wife? (lamari 
his wife—iiterally, his consort). In the third 
question, the borrowed noun dura hour or 
time is preceded by the particle gia because 
the reference is to a phase rather than to an 
association,—as also in ka gia udgu? why? 
or what for? (with udgu upon or about). This 
latter phrase may be contrasted with ka sa 
udgu? what is it about? In context, the first 
is usually followed by a subordinate (imper- 
fective) verb, the second by a verbal noun; 
so, k& gia udgu ru bubdli niéj? why didst 
thou put it there? but ké s4 udgu bébecy L 
lima G ligira biiga? about what wert thou 
criticizing L to (lit. with him) G the other day 
(lit. yon past time)? 

Grounds for the distinction are less clear 
in some cases; kdba-ti udgu nas4mina? 
(what-will-be ti about I-reflect indefinite), with 
ti, is a rhetorical question meaning what have 
I to reflect about? (with the implication, 
nothing); but kéba gia uadéga? (what-will-be 
gia we-do-indefinite), with gia, is a straight- 
forward question meaning what are we going 
to do? Either ti or gi may be employed in 
halfay-ti/-gi lidi biiguci? whither is thy father 
going? but informants say that the two are 
not exactly equivalent, that with ti referring 
to place of destination (to what place?), and 
that with gi to time and direction of going. 
The phrase {tara lig-ti it 7s thus, or it so 
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happened, contrasts with itara lubdi-gia it 
will be thus, or it will so happen, in the choice 
of a particle following the different auxil- 
iaries. In some Island-Carib-speaking com- 
munities, the imperative phrase ftara 14 so 
be it takes the place of Amen at the end of 
church prayers. According to one informant, 
this formula sounds vague or incomplete 
(rather than incorrect); for, as he explained, 
changing the person to 2nd singular, one 
may say either itara bé-tia be like that (if you 
want), or itara bé-gia become—or try to be— 
like that, which is another matter. The com- 
mand construction meaning give it to her 
occurs with either or neither of the particles 
tia or gia; but whereas ru-bai tia tj means, 
roughly, better go and give it to her, ri-bai 
gia tq may be rendered go ahead and give it 
to her now. In answer to a question concern- 
ing the colour of something, one might say 
fundti tia 7 is red; but if then somebody 
objected: k& gia udgu berégubai ludgu fund 
14? why do you say about it that it’s red? one 
might respond: funati gia (because) it IS red. 
The habilitative verb gd4farahdtti means, 
literally, he is capable of killing extensively, 
and is to be analysed as: 21 + Afara to kill 
+ 301 + 214 + 205 + 1038, {gA-[(4fara)- 
ha]-DI}-tI-i; but the construction g4fara- 
hatti tia means very much the same as he is 
a killer, whereas gafarahatti gia means rather 
he does kill (emphatic). 

The particles tia and gia rarely—and ti 
and gi never—take any affix. Occasionally, 
however, I have recorded the first of these 
with the perfective aspect-marker, -HA 
(203), as in: teréga tfaha: “namiuleny, 
ndueba tia” she said tiaha: “my juniors, I 
shall die tia”. Similarly, it would seem that 
gia can take the aorist aspect-marker, -tI 
(205), as in tati gidti there’s nothing (amiss), 
which is the usual conventional response to 
the conventional greeting, fda big-gi? how 
art thou? (equivalent to our how d’ye do?). 
Since variations of this response include: 
tiati gidraoti, with the diminutive suffix -rao 
(353), and ati gidti tia, with the particle 
added, it does not seem possible to regard 
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the /ti/ of gidti in this phrase as anything 
but the verbal and verbalizing suffix -ti 
(205 + 103). 

Nevertheless, it is by no means certain 
that tia and gia are incompatible with one 
another, or either of them with sa, in the 
same phrase. The form gie, which in some 
contexts means also, is found together with 
tia or sa in ‘others where it appears to be a 
variant of gia. Examples: léha gié-tia marihj 
niny T (long-time-perfective gie-tia without- 
seeing I-being-her T) it’s been a long time 
since I’ve seen T, Amuti gié-tia uoribu (zt-is- 
odd gie-tia brawl) it’s an odd thing squabbling, 
inihaj gié-tia landimauga id (there-it-ts gie-tia 
its-general-violence here) it’s getting rough 
here, inihaj-tia gie tdiginibu kdétay toa, 
madbaigua bagdleru (there-it-is tia gie its- 
biting-thee thing this, dry-stative in-thy- 
throat) it so happens that when this thing bites 
thee, thy throat gets dry, hagdi-gie s4 tqudiri? 
(where-is-he gie sa her-old-man) where’s her 
‘old man’ (husband)? landime s4-gia lésery 
(its-violence sa gia its-downpour) it must have 
been a violent downpour! In this last example, 
gia appears to have exactly the same func- 
tion as gié in the preceding utterances; and 
I conclude tentatively that they are variants 
of the same morpheme, meaning be, etc., as 
well as also; (both meanings were repre- 
sented by kia in the Dominican dialect). 

The particle sa is interrogative in most 
(but not all) contexts: gdlati sé sAgay? does 
it contain sand? (21 + -fla ~ flao contents = 
gala having contents + 205 + 103 = galati 
it contains), ariha lumiuti s4 nati laboreha? 
does my brother see what he’s writing? ida 
uabd-sa lima sdabu? (how we-shall-be sa 
with-it soap) how shall we be off for soap? 
fda lia sé ladégo? (how is-it sa its-making) 
how is it made? midbihali sa? (not-coming- 
perfective-he sa) isn’t he coming any more? 
gadi-bia sA? (what-amiss art-thou sa) what’s 
the matter with thee? 4-me sa udiga bartiru? 
(what-about future sa our-food plantain) what 
are we to do about our plantains (to eat)? §-sd! 
(exclamatory; denotes perplexity or annoy- 
ance). In contexts where it is not interroga- 
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tive, sa seems to be explanatory (in state- 
ments) or dubitive (in conditional sentences) ; 
so: l4u s& gudéme léa (about-it sa distress 
this) it’s on account of this distress, marita- 
gutibu s& nudgu (not-remembering-art-thou 
sa about-me) 1t’s because thou dost not remem- 
ber me, dhaj sa nariha, kabé-gi/-sa naréga 
ly? (af-him sa I-see-indefinite, what-shall 
gi/sa I-say-indefinite to-him) in case I see 
him, what shall I tell him? This last example 
may be compared with 4haj tia nariha, 
nerégubai tia lq if/when I see him, I’ll tell 
him (of) it, and with 4haj ga nariha, nerégu- 
bai (ga) l4 af I do see him, I’ll (certainly) tell 
him (of) it. What appears to be an archaic 
variant of sa, sAra, occurs in songs, but I 
have no record of sa with any productive or 
even isolatable affix of any sort. 

The particle ga is emphatic, somewhat 
after the manner of our auxiliary do, and 
often explanatory at the same time. Some- 
times it may be rendered in English by any 
way, nevertheless, since, or because; a priva- 
tive participle followed by ga is usually to 
be translated by an adverbial phrase in 
without, as in (he can’t see) without touching; 
elsewhere ga may be equivalent to our aux- 
iliary do, or untranslatable. Examples: sid la 
si harihj mitu maguru-ga (impossible it-be- 
conjunctive sa their-seeing people not-touching 
ga) it seems that people can’t see without 
touching, sid, lubai-gia héibuga miutu id H, 
madahiha ga ldiq damdnasi (impossible it- 
will-be gia they-walk people here (in) H, not- 
catching-on ga it-be-them burrs) it will be 
impossible for people to walk about here (in) 
H without burrs catching on to them, sdditi 
animalu léa, peru ldiga ga (zt-be-sick animal 
this, but he-eat-indefinite ga) the beast was 
sick, but he ate it nevertheless, haidbiburi mitu 
niéigie cugiru-ga hagurugu (their-coming- 
multiple people thence hollowed-out ga in- 
their-eyes) people used to come from there 
hollow-eyed, uél, mama-ga ligucu well, it was 
not his mother any way, gagugili-tia, maitisu- 
gili-ga spéko (he-still-has-eyes tia, he-ts-still- 
without-using ga spectacles) he still has (good) 
eyes, since he doesn’t yet use spectacles. Or, in 
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answer to the question ‘why didn’t you 
write to me’, nafaiarjig gi because I was 
travelling; and in answer to the question, 
‘why don’t you do this’, nadégia ga I do do 
(it). So also, ida ljq s4, ndua, maidbitibu? 
how is it, I called, you didn’t come? answered 
by: ndigig bugd-ga because I was eating. This 
particle can take no affix. 

Finally, rai expresses surprised interroga- 
tion; gerégatti rai ly garifuna? (he-be-cap- 
able-of-speaking rai to/for-it Island-Carib) 
does he really speak Island-Carib?! 

It is clear that the particles described 
above may be avoided, in many instances, 
without much loss of meaning; for, in such 
a complex sentence as: 4haj nisinu lubdi, 
tatu kdtay tudgu; péru 4haj-tia higimuga 
lubdi, l4fuacub4-tia af it be my destiny, there’s 
nothing (to be said) about it; but if it should 
be envy, it will show up (lit. emerge), there 
seem to be only stylistic reasons for the two 
occurrences of tia in the second half of the 
sentence, and the absence of such a particle 
in the first half. Nevertheless, they are de- 
cidedly functional in some cases, as has been 
seen; and they play an important rdéle in 
idiomatic colloquial speech, for a good 
understanding of which their further study 
is, I believe, important and requisite. 

15.2. Another group of verbal particles 
contains negative or privative ma and 
mama, quotative nége, and what for want 
of a better name may be called the past, 
future, and contemporaneous tense markers, 
btiga, me, and iébe. 

The particle ma (with which compare the 
prefix 22, mA-) is most frequently employed 
in negative questions to which a positive 
answer is expected. For example, m4 s4 
tugiia himaribay R? (isn’t it-is she fem.- 
who-be-his-consort R) isn’t it she who is R’s 
wife? ma-buga nigj-bu? (don’t past I-say to- 
thee) didn’t I tell thee? In this function ma is 
occasionally replaced by mama. But ma may 
also be employed with exclamatory force; 
lubuidy bardna ma! (its-beauty sea ma) how 
beautiful the sea is, isn’t zt! In negative state- 
ments mama is almost always used, as in 
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mdma-tia nahurargjia bima (zs-not tia J-am- 
playing with-thee) I’m not playing with thee, 
mama mutu buidutu (zs-not person she-is- 
good) she’s not a good person, as also, some- 
times, in questions; so, méma-sa bidtheiu, 
bia eiériy ha? aren’t they thy kinsmen, these 
two men? Unlike ma, mama, which appears 
to consist of mA- (22) + -tima with, can be 
converted into an aspectual verb (at least in 
the aorist), as in mdmatiy grigia bumari 
tabu bimenodi they are not human beings thy 
wife along with thy mother-in-law. 

The quotative particle, nége, may be 
translated by, he said, they say, it is said, it 
appears, etc., or, most often, left untrans- 
lated. Today it is a simple form without 
relationship to any other word or stem in 
the language; although etymologically it 
contains a Cariban marker of 3rd person, 
n-, and a root, -eka- tell. This particle is 
always included in any statement for which 
the speaker cannot vouch personally. Ex- 
amples: leréga nége t§j ludgu l4unaha nége 
garada ly (he-tell-indefinite quotative to-her 
about-it his-sending quotative letter to-him) tt 
seems he told her he would send him a letter, 
dg le me nége lalfhany laritagub4-nege tudgu 
(time when future quotative his-reading-it he- 
future-remember quotative about-her) (and 
that) when he read it he would remember her, 
Aba nége ladégony (and quotative his-making- 
it) and so, they say, he wrote it, ligia nége 
lerégu: “k& gia nadégobay id?” (it-cs-then 
quotative his-saying “‘what be that-I-do here’’) 
then, they say, he said: “what am I doing 
here?” dfara lumitu negé-gie (beat he-do-her 
quotative too) it seems that he beat her too, 
nagdba abtihaj nége Séni Baidi (J-hear-in- 
definite te-voila quotative S B) I hear that you 
were at Seine Bight. As appears from this 
last example, the quotative particle is now 
included even in statements where the con- 
text makes it otherwise clear that they are 
based on hearsay, and is therefore of quite 
a different order from such English qualifi- 
cations as may be used to translate it. 

The particle biga always indicates past 
tense, while me and iébe usually indicate, 
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respectively, futurity and contemporaneity. 
Compare: tjurahgiq gandli she (is) raising 
(the) pitcher, tjurahgiqg buga ganali she was 
raising (the) pitcher, tjurahgiqg me gandali she 
will be raising (the) pitcher, and tjurahdia 
iebe ganali as/while she (is, was, or will be, 
according to context) raising (the) pitcher. 
Further examples of the use of btiga are: 
mama fund bugaé-tia sésu bicigubéi ny 
urinauga (zsn’t can-be past tia money that-be- 
thy-giving to-me yesterday) it couldn’t have 
been money that you gave me yesterday, mari- 
higidina biga miitu ftara (without-seeing- 
still-be-I past people such) I had not yet seen 
such people, maigigig negé-buga (without- 
eating-still-be-they quotative past) it appears 
they had not yet eatén, guriara tugira,— 
bindro biga tdsogora (dugoul-canoe yon- 
fem., long-ago past she-pass-by-indefinite) yon 
canoe,—tt’s long ago that she passed by, 
gudati bugd-tia ndiaha (burnt-be-it past tia 
my-baking) my batch was burnt, ligia buga 
nafagubai (it-be-therefore past that-be-my- 
striving) it was for that that I strove. 

What may be called the future-tense func- 
tion of the particle me is usually clear even 
in those cases where English does not em- 
ploy a shall-or-will construction. For ex- 
ample, eréga nay mé tia lq (tell I-conjunc- 
tive-it me tia to-him) I might tell him of it, 
dhaj me as4dira (7f-he me get-sick) if he were 
to get sick, ida-me laddry cépa (when me tts- 
opening shop) when the shop opens, dari me 
dg le hilddina (until me time when I-have- 
died) until after I am dead. However, transi- 
tion from one time or state to another, and 
not futurity, may also be indicated by me, 
as in: sq débu léa-buga niéibai saligua 
harigay grigia mé (all stone this past that-be- 
there transformed back-to-them human-being 
me) all these stones there were turned back 
into people, inihaj mé-tia tdiginibu fliba 
(there-tt-is me tia its-biting-thee centipede) 
there comes a time when a centipede bites you 
(a fatalistic opinion not concurred in by all 
hearers). It is therefore not surprising to 
find out that there is a perfective counter- 
part of me, méha, which indicates, as biga 
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does not, that conditions have changed since 
the time spoken of; so, nugtia mehé-tia léa 
tabuigubai bigucu (z-2s-I meha tia he who- 
be-her-chasing-away thy-mother) it was I 
whom thy mother chased away, risihari-tia 
irdho toa méha babtigubay idgie (rich-has- 
become-she tia child this meha who-fem.-be- 
thy-chasing-away hence) the girl whom thou 
drovest away from here has become rich. 

The particle of contemporaneity, iébe, 
may be employed in an equational sentence 
such as: lirao-iebe gia Hendru tirao Berta? 
(his-child iebe gia G her-child B) is Berta’s 
child also (i.e., at the same time) Genaro’s 
child? as well as in one which describes two 
acts or processes as contemporaneous, like: 
lubati lariga bindfi, ndibuga iébe Dagrigo, 
ij nigf-ti béiabu, ligia tidbi irdho toa, .teréga 
... (it-be-before-it its-dawn morning, I-go- 
indefinite D, sitting I-am ti landing-at, it-is- 
then her-coming child fem.-this, she-say-indefi- 
nite...) it was before dawn, as I was about 
to go to Stann Creek and was sitting at the 
landing-place, when this girl came and said 
... But iébe also occurs in contexts where 
English employs one of the adverbs just or 
even to express incompleteness or to invite 
comparison, as in: intha bitu toa Fraseska 
augseru iébe lida teleskuéleha, peru... 
(here-she-ts thy-sister fem.-this F advancing 
iebe in-tt her-schooling, but...) here’s thy 
sister Francesca just getting on in her school- 
ing, but...; or: Aba-iebe caparita agélei 
tadédguba tisdbute (one iebe gill oil it-will- 
make its-soap) even one gill of oil will make 
soap. 

15.3. A very few particles are the se- 
mantic, as well as syntactic, equivalents of 
independent verbs. Such are: fhi (J) don’t 
know, higa you hear (in calling attention), 
be! look! (presumably borrowed from Sp. 
ve), dho (ié)! come (here)!—which is con- 
fined to the men’s speech, and is equivalent 
to the locator hig4bu (i4) in that of the 
women (v. under 13 above). Also, if I am 
right in believing them to be unanalysable 
at the present time, kabdsi it may be (from 
earlier kasiba), and kdima zt. seems as if 
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(probably from earlier akdi-hama if zt were, 
or if he had said, which became a set phrase). 
These are employed as in: kabasi ly midbi- 
hali 1g it may be that he’s not coming, kéima- 
tia laueba it seems as if he were going to die. 
Although homophonous with the latter par- 
ticle, and also unanalysable today, kéima 
let’s go is not a particle, but a first person 
plural imperative verb because it is supple- 
tive in the paradigm of the imperative 
verb-theme -diba go (v. last paragraph under 
section 6). Verbal particles of the type de- 
scribed here cannot, so far as I know, take 
affixes of any sort. 


16. Most particles of this language behave 
syntactically like adjectives, adverbs, or 
pronouns, or combine the first with one of 
the latter functions; but very few ‘adjec- 
tives’ can take the place of attribute in a 
nominal phrase without conversion into 
verbs by the addition of an aorist—or, more 
rarely, a perfective—suffix. So, for example, 
buidu good and uriba bad occur, as particles, 
only in conjunction with an auxiliary or 
other verb, as in: buidu 14 let him/it be good 
(imperative), dg le buidu 14 d4 ty when (the) 
weather is fine for her (or, when she’s in a 
good mood), ahaj uriba lubaéi bigdburi af thy 
conduct be bad, mama uadimurehdig uriba 
tudgu hjdru udladi (2s-not we-are-talking bad 
about-her woman our-like) it’s not that we’re 
speaking ill of a woman like ourselves. To 
form the attribute of a nominal phrase, an 
adjectival particle such as these must be 
converted into an aorist verb, and this 
placed after the phrase’s constitutive mem- 
ber. So, uribatu she zs bad is an attribute in 
4bqa dufuri uribatu a bad aunt, but the 
predicate of uribatu Aba dufuri an aunt is 
bad. Exceptionally, itara such, or so (thus), 
occurs in this position as an attribute with- 
out verbalization, as in 4ba katai itara such 
a thing. 

Some numeratives (including all numerals) 
and a handful of other particles function as 
attributes when placed BEForE the head of 
a nominal phrase; such are: Aba one, a, same, 
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and; abaia another or the other; Aarau other 
(distinct in kind), odd (strange); binddo old 
(in the sense of former only); iséri new; ka 
what; kdisi, kai like, as; sy every, all; ni no- 
not a... Examples: érua uéiu bia driabu 
tau lu4gu mabu three day(s and) two night(s 
passed) over her upon (the) journey (uéiu 
means sun as well as day), Aba uéiu lidagee 
sy uéiu a day out of all days, Abaia limari 
biguci thy father’s other wife, k& Amu uogéri 
hanicigubai luai? what other man is wiser than 
he? (lit. who have wisdom beyond. him), 
binddo habia (former their-home) their old 
home, iséri urtiei (the) new king, améro kaisi 
hi—s§ buduguay thou (art) like (a) hoe— 
everything toward thyself, s4 uogéri every man, 
sigubai uogérig all (the) men, sq lidiburi all 
his hair, sj ubdéu all (the) world, ni kata 
nothing, ni muitu nobody, ni halia nowhere, 
ni tife (no her-scrap) not a scrap of it; (ni is 
not employed before da time or weather, 
never being expressed by tiati dq there/it is 
no time). The particles binddo and ni appar- 
ently occur only in the position before nouns 
—that is, as attributes. Nevertheless, it is 
evident from the last two examples, in which 
one noun (halia where) retains the aspirate 
(compare mA- + halia + -y = maliay no 
whither), and the other is possessed by the 
person-marker t- her or its, that ni, although 
phrasally bound, cannot be considered as a 
prefix. Although the forms kaisi and kai are 
said to be ‘the same word’, the former 
variant—if that is what it is—was heard 
only as an attribute in nominal phrases, the 
latter in verbal phrases such as: kai l4i nége 
madégo lane habia since apparently he does- 
n’t do it (at) their home, kai 1Ai inasmuch as 
being a set phrase, kai lubai-ti the way he is, 
kai tubdi-tia the way she is, ..., and also as 
the stem of derivatives, as in kdéiburi (bia- 
uéj) about (forty yards). 

Verbal phrases consisting of an auxiliary 
verb (as constitutive member) preceded by 
a complement may have, as this comple- 
ment, an infinitive indefinite verb without 
free base, or a particle which may or may 
not also function as the base of an indefinite 
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verb. So, with the indefinite verbs ariha to 
see or to look at, afura to blow or to blow on, 
Asura to finish, the first a primary word, the 
other two being secondary, we get such 
verbal phrases as: arfha bay (kétay tira) 
look at it/her (fem.-that thing), whose comple- 
ment is itself a verb, fi-bay (kdtay tira) 
blow (on) it (fem.-that thing), and sij-bay 
(kAtay tuira) finish it (fem.-that thing), whose 
complements are the particles fu and sy 
(meaning, in other contexts, every or all). 
So, also, ri-bay (katay tira nu) give it 
(fem.-that thing to me), whose complement, 
the particle ru give or put, enters into no 
indefinite verb, although it may be con- 
verted, like most words of this language, 
into such aspectual verbs as rutiy they put/ 
gave, ruihali he has put/given. Moreover, hau 
eat and gura drink would have to be classed 
as particles were it not that they are supple- 
tive, in some contexts, to the indefinite 
verbs diga to eat and Ata to drink. Nor can 
such a form as ru put or give be regarded as 
a verbal particle, even though it occurs only 
in verbal phrases; for the predicative char- 
acter of these phrases is determined entirely 
by the auxiliary verb which is their constitu- 
tive member. 

This is all the more true of forms such as 
mabuiga greeting—as in: maébuiga nig-by 
(greeting I-say to-thee) I send/give thee greet- 
ings—and uisa, farewell, which may be con- 
verted into indefinite verbs, amdbuigara to 
greet, auisaha to take leave of—as in: naui- 
sahabu l4u ndibuga l4 I take leave of thee on 
my departure. Unanalysable today, these par- 
ticles are etymologically complex; the first 
containing a Cariban 2nd person prefix, m-, 
and an interrogative suffix, originally -ka, 
together with a stem that has also given 
modern (n)idbui coming; so that this was 
once the ‘men’s’ equivalent of the ‘women’s’ 
(now general) greeting, coléhadibu? art thou 
come?—a finite perfective verb. 

Many particles fulfil more than one syn- 
tactic function, as in the case of dari in 
dari-bay find her (imperative), or dari naru 
I’ve found her, and dari hartiga until tomor- 
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row, or dari Aljdu to (as far as) England— 
equated, as in some West Indian islands, 
with London; while this same particle forms 
the base of two indefinite verbs, addira to 
find (with dissimilatory loss of r before the 
suffix -ra), and addriha to woo. So also, as 
we have seen, {tara may be used as an adjec- 
tive meaning such, or as an adverb meaning 
so (thus); while ka who or what has, with the 
latter meaning, both adjectival and pro- 
nominal functions. To be distinguished from 
the latter is the particle a, which, unlike ka, 
is always interrogative or exclamatory, and 
occurs only in sentence-initial before sa or 
tia with such meanings as what about it? 
what is there to do about ...? or what is the 
news about...? as in: 4 s& iséri griuiy ha 
idrabaia Balisi? what about these new fellows 
who are there (at) Belize? Moreover ka, but 
not a, may be and often is converted into 
an aspectual verb, as in kaha atubali nunje 
binu? (who-perfective that-be-drinking-it my- 
drink rum) who has drunk my rum? kaéba 
Afarana? who-will beat-me? kaba lafara whom- 
will he-beat? Besides who, whom, what and, 
in the constructions k4 gia udgu and ka 
udi-gi, why, ka may also mean which, as in 
kA siudmaj bub4y hddagee? (which agreeable 
she-be-imperfective-thee  from-among-them) 
which (female) one of them (animate) do you 
like? ibidieti ty k4 la tirdobai (it-is-unknown 
to-her which its-being that-be-her child) she 
doesn’t know which ts her child. 

As a particle, Atiri how much/many? is ad- 
jectival, as in Atiri tu4gu? how much for (lit. 
upon) it? since tudgu is morphologically a 
noun (v. 11.31 above); but more often is it 
verbalized as in Atiridny s4 tirdhoiq ldu 
Gibétu? (how-many-are-they sa her-children 
by-him G) how many children has she with G? 
How and when are both expressed by the 
adverbial particle ida, followed, in the former 
sense, by a progressive or an imperfective 
auxiliary verb, and usually, in the latter 
sense, by one of the tense-markers, biiga or 
me. So, ida Ifa si lagoroni? (how 1s-tt sa his- 
biting-him) how did it bite him? ida lfqa sd 
badégobali lira (how is-it sa _that-be-thy- 
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doing-it that) how do you do that? ida uabé-sa 
lama sdby, numada (how shall-we-be sa 
with-it soap, my-friend) what shall we do for 
soap, my friend? ida tig-gi bigucu? how ts thy 
mother? ibidieti ng ida liq 14 balodo arimuga 
binaéfi (it-is-unknown to-me how it-is tts-being 
thy-lingering to-sleep morning) I don’t know 
how you can go on sleeping in the morning; 
but: ida biga lagorai? when did it bite him? 
ida me baddégai? when wilt thou do it? (This 
last meaning is also expressed by: fdaba 
badégai, in which fda has been converted 
into an imperfective verb with future-tense 
function). It should be noted that only 
when-phrases can be followed by an indefi- 
nite verb, those meaning how being followed 
by a noun or verbal noun (e.g. lagoroni s- 
biting-him), or by a subordinate imperfective 
verb (e.g. badégobali that-be-thy-doing-it). 
The only other words that are (in the case 
of the first) or may be (in the case of the 
second) interrogatives are locators with the 
theme hagd- (v. under 13 above) and forms 
that contain the noun halia, both having 
the meaning where. 

The meaning of the adverbial particle 
mémai appears to be, exactly, on account of 
the hindering fact that, although it may 
usually be translated by since. It is used 
mainly after a statement of inability, as in: 
léa-buga nadégo d¢ le idha ba, si4 na adéga 
mamai s§dihadina that which I did when thou 
wert here I have become unable to do since I 
have fallen sick, or: péru sigti-ti lidi iraho léa 
niéj lubdéi-buga larihuda uairiai léa lj, 
mdmai Amu ubau lida uénedo ludi d4 le 
bdsary but the boy could not go where the old 
man had shown him, since/for the world is 
different in dreams from when you get up, but 
also as in: ufetiy gie masésutiy sj mutu 
mémai gartie hdiq (they-are-dirty also they- 
are-withoul-money all people since having- 
king they-are) everybody was dirty and penni- 
less since they had a king. This particle is 
invariable and unanalysable, though pos- 
sibly related historically to the negative 
particle mama. 

As has been mentioned under 3.2, some of 
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the suffixes listed under decade 350 have 
adverbial particles as their free counterparts. 
So, meme (cf. suffix 352), as in bdiba memé 
bubdray (go-thou continuously to-thy-front) 
continue to go forward, ugéria mémé boys all 
the time—that is, no girls. If this particle is 
cognate with Breton’s mémé all (which he 
gives as the equivalent, in the men’s speech, 
of sy all in that of the women) it is probably 
unrelated to the verbal particle me (Breton’s 
menhem, mhem, meem, etc.) described under 
15.2 above. Here belongs also the compound 
particle gubdirogo after all (despite every- 
thing), as in d4haj gubdirogo tia lubai bigiu 
siélu af after all there were no God in heaven, 
(ef. suffixes 356 and 354). 

The adverbial (or verbal?) particle fund 
may be, can be, must be is not to be confused 
with homophonous, adjectival fund red or 
ripe. Examples of the former’s employment 
are: mama fund bugé-tia sésu bicigubai nj 
urinauga (is-not can-be past tia money which- 
be-thy-giving to-me yesterday) it couldn’t have 
been money that you gave me yesterday, ahd! 
kdtay gia? toa fund lagai—hagdu-gi? eh! 
what's that? Maybe the wrapping—where is 
it? Note that agai container has a very wide 
denotation; so, with another reference it 
means, instead of wrapping (or purse), em- 
barcation or canoe: toa fund hagai addégora- 
hatjy (fem.-it may-be their-container dogé- 
dancers) it may be the dogéd-dancers’ canoe, 
handimeti gia fund hiia ligia (7t-cs-violent 
gia must-be rain that) that must have been 
violent rain, ma fund gia ligia badégobai (not 
may-be gia tt-is-that which-be-thy doing) isn’t 
that maybe what you do? That translation 
often depends on context or (and) situation 
may be exemplified by comparing the first 
three words of the last utterance with that 
spoken by a man accused of killing his 
mother-in-law, ma fund gia (that) can’t be 
(so), and followed by an alibi. Further ex- 
amples of the use of fund are: halfaigru fun4? 
where may she be? and ida tja fun4-ti udiriau 
tugtira? how may yon old woman be? or ineme 
fund-ti buga iéregutu hamilelua toa hdy 
surprising as it may be, this younger sister of 
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theirs was hated by (lit. to) them. Also the 
particle ineme, expressing astonishment, can 
not be transiated out of context; so compare 
its function in the foregoing and following 
utterances: ineme s4 s§jsuti kAtai! (ineme sa 
it-is-stupid thing) what a stupid thing! or 
isn’t that a stupid thing! 

Another adverbial particle, s4ada often or 
always, appears to be a compound of bor- 
rowed da time or weather (from Fr. temps) 
with sya-, unattested as a free form or in any 
other combination, but which may perhaps 
be explained as a unique variant of native 
sy all that came into being through a rap- 
prochement with French souvent. It is em- 
ployed indifferently with either given mean- 
ing, as in: sjadq tadéga hijdru toa séby (often 
she-make-indefinite woman this soap) this 
woman often makes soap, mama hamiga 
sjada li gagurasybddina 14 lubd (és-not 
would-be all-time for-it I-shall-have-patience 
for-him) it would not be all the time that I 
should have patience with him, (in which 
note: 21 + gurdsu patience or courage < Fr. 
courage + 211 + 201 + 111 + 101 = 
gagurasybadina). 

Non-interrogative when may, on occasion, 
be expressed by a locator with the theme 
dha-, as in: dba nége drjki lanédga, dhaj biru 
drabu one drink they say he took, and then 
plunged into the woods, from which (as from 
other examples given under 13) it appears 
that 4ha- can only render our when in the 
sense of after or upon which, but just then, or 
and then. For when with such senses as at 
which time, at the time that, at whatever time, 
as soon as, the borrowed noun dq time, the 
borrowed particle le when, or, most often, 
the phrase dq le is employed. Examples: da 
nigiry kAtai lida nigfdile nuibie (at-the-time 
my-leaving something tn-it my-kettle at-my- 
home) when I leave something at home in my 
kettle, da lerédery eiéri ntima (at-the-time 
his-staying man with-me) when a man is 
staying with me, \é laddiry when he was found 
(when his-finding), le lafuacubai irdho (when 
that-be-his-emerging child) when the child 
emerged, dj le taty drani (time when her- 


drinking medicine) when she drinks medicine, 
1é nége lapuricihabaéi (when quotative that-be- 
his-preaching) when he was preaching, d4 le 
tia hamg niéi (t2me when not thetr-being there) 
when they are not there. It will be noticed 
that da, le, or da le, meaning when, must be 
followed either by a subordinate imperfec- 
tive verb, or, as is more often the case, by a 
nominal form (verb-noun or phrase). In this, 
the particle le (from Fr. V’heure, either 
directly or by way of French Creole le when) 
resembles Aba (v. second paragraph of this 
section), which, when employed as a link 
between sentences or clauses (a possessed 
form of the nominal theme -tima with is used 
to connect nouns), is followed by a verb- 
noun, as in Aba ladégoni (and his-doing-it) 
and he did it. 

A few apparently anomalous formations 
may be dealt with briefly; some others, such 
as nibdgai alive (particle) from ibdgari life 
(noun), have been mentioned under section 3. 
Adverbial amiago ~ Amuiggo another (fu- 
ture) time and binaro formerly, or long ago, 
are clearly related to adjectival 4mu other 
and binddo former; but both types of deriva- 
tion are quite unproductive today, and, so 
far as I know, unique. Equally clear and 
equally anomalous is the relationship be- 
tween the particles nidbui ~ idbi coming, 
iddo ~ idd- going (as in: dhaj iddo nitibuduri 
lite-me if my boss goes soon), and the noun- 
stems -idbi coming, -fdi or -tidi going (as in: 
ly nidi 4guiu for-it my-going back—that is, 
for me to go back). Since particles may regu- 
larly be converted into nouns (3 + 12 + sé 
ardent = liso its ardour), and nouns or their 
stems into particles (22 + -fla ~ {lao con- 
tents = mala empty), it is a matter of indif- 
ference, in these two instances of irregular 
conversion, which are to be considered as 
the underlying forms. On the other hand, 
arfe-me and arie-gi, both meaning later (not 
now), are probably unrelated to the noun- 
stem -drigi after. 

The pronominal particles of the men’s 
speech, du (zt is) I or (as for) me, and améro 
(it is) thou or (as for) thee, are the syntactic 
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equivalents of the locators nugtia and bugiia 
respectively (v. under 13). 

The so-called ‘natural ejaculations’ of this 
language may probably be said to include 
such forms as: 6g! (with rising tone and 
vowel drawn out more or less according to 
the degree of emotion to be expressed), 
ma-ué! hau-g4! a-a! (with falling tone on 
the first, and a rising tone on the second 
syllable), all of which express astonishment 
or wonder. Annoyance, impatience, or dis- 
belief may be expressed by the widespread 
West Indian exclamation [6-c3] (with rising 
and falling tones), or, especially in the case 
of men, by one of the English ‘four-letter 
words’ pronounced with varying degrees of 
phonetic adaptation. 

A sort of vocative is formed by enclitic o! 
(women) or ué! or ué! (men) placed, not 
only after the word denoting the person or 
persons addressed, but often also elsewhere 
in the utterance; so, numddagu 6! hey, 
friends! {ha 6! yes O! ndibuga tibie A arfhay 
6! I’m going to A’s home to see her O! Such 
forms are used especially when calling from 
a distance. 

Native gaié or borrowed dén (from Eng. 
then) is used to reinforce what has gone 
before, as in md4ma ué 4u gaidé! isn’t it I 
then!? numada gaiéd! my dear friend! (ex- 
postulatory). To indicate resumption of talk, 
borrowed uél (from Eng. well) or buénu 
(from Sp. bueno) is most frequently em- 
ployed,—invariably followed by pause. Less 
formal and more often heard than native 
forms of leave-taking is borrowed aiati good- 
bye (from Sp. adids). 

In view of the larger morphological con- 
structions into which they enter, such as 
Uiati*there’s none of it, or there isn’t any, tali 
there’s no more of it, or it’s finished, mahara- 
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ditu she won’t agree, it would be unrealistic 
to treat ia No and gha Yes as interjections; 
but a synonym of the latter form, die ~ 4i 
(cf. Eng. ay) may be so regarded, since it 
takes no affix of any sort. 


17. Loss or positional change of stress in 
particles affects particularly those, such as 
gia, nége, biiga, mé, iébe, discussed under 
15.1 and 16.2 above, and is determined 
mainly by context, and in part by style 
(speed), emphasis, etc. In ordinary colloquial 
speech, the set phrase léa gia inasmuch as 
(because, seeing that) becomes what is best 
regarded as a compound particle, legé: legé 
Acuaha numittu-tia ludgu irtimu ligira that’s 
because I cut it back last year. 

The alternation—if that’s what it is—of 
gia ~ gie may possibly be influenced by the 
initial consonant of a following morpheme, 
—or it may be free. The longer and less 
frequently heard variants of the numerals 
&ba ~ Abana one, bia ~ biama two, occur 
more often before pause than elsewhere, but 
are mainly stylistic. On the other hand, as 
explained under 16 above, the choice of 
kdisi or k4i, meaning like or as, seems to be 
determined largely by context. Some speak- 
ers replace kdisi by kési; and although the 
latter is now said to be ‘incorrect’, it was the 
only form recorded in Dominica from the 
seventeenth century to the present. 

Types of alternation arising from affixa- 
tion (derivation or conversion), such as: 
gjha ~ dha ~ -aha- yes or willing, nid- ~ id¢- 
small and nidbui ~ idbui ~ idbi coming, 
sanié. ~ sig- impossible, and from dialectical 
variation, such as ru ~ u give or put, has 
been described in preceding sections (v. espe- 
cially 4, 8, and 12). 











ARAPAHO II: TEXTS! 


ZDENEK SALZMANN 


Niagara Fats, N.Y. 


2.0. Introduction 

2.1. The Man with the Sharpened Leg 
2.2. White Man and His Friend 

2.3. White Man and the Ghost 

2.4. White Man and the Six Women 
2.5. White Man and the Piur 3 


2.0. The purpose of this paper is to pre- 
sent a few selected Arapaho texts.? These 
texts were obtained from John B. Goggles, 
who also provided an English translation 
which I here reproduce with my interpola- 
tions enclosed in brackets. 

All five texts are traditional narratives 
telling of the adventures of the popular 
Arapaho trickster—nih ?66@00. Of uncertain 
etymology, nih?66@00 means both white man 
and spider; it is translated below as White 
Man, since in these and other Arapaho tales 
it refers to a character entirely human.’ 


1 For Arapaho I: Phonology, see IJAL 22.49-56 
(1956). 

2 For an English version of 2.1, also narrated 
by Goggles, see Zdenék and Joy Salzmann, Ara- 
paho Tales I, Hoosier Folklore 9.80-96 (1950); 
additional Arapaho tales containing the motif of 
the sharpened leg (J2424) may be found in George 
A. Dorsey and Alfred L. Kroeber, Traditions of 
the Arapaho (Vol. V of the Anthropological Series 
of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, 1903), 
pp. 112-113 and 257-258 (Nos. 57, 108, and 109). 

For a close variant of 2.2 see No. 61 in Dorsey 
and Kroeber, p. 120. 

For another version of 2.4 see No. 51 of the 
same collection, pp. 105-107. 

For variants of 2.5 see Nos. 49 and 50 on pp. 
101-105 of the same collection, and No. 11 (The 
Cannibal and the Fox) in H. R. Voth, Arapaho 
Tales, JAF 25.43-50 (1912). 

3 A discussion of the Arapaho trickster may be 
found in an article by C. Staniland Wake, Nihan- 
can, the White Man, The American Antiquarian 
(and Oriental Journal) 26.225-231 (1904). See also 
Zdenék and Joy Salzmann, op. cit., footnote 17 
on p. 95, and Dorsey and Kroeber, op. cit., foot- 
note 3 on pp. 6-7. 
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How the present material was collected 
may be of interest. All texts of this collection 
were phonetically transcribed directly from 
the speech of the informant. The narratives 
thus obtained were then read to the inform- 
ant, who retold them into the microphone of 
my wire recorder; he himself usually deter- 
mining the pauses. Needless to say, it is this 
last recorded version which is given below, 
in phonemic transcription. Periods and 
spaces of the lines of the Arapaho text mark 
pauses and junctures respectively. It will be 
noted that a given morpheme may have 
alternant shapes as to pitch; some of these 
appear to be in free variation. 

The bulk of the tales narrated by Goggles 
in English has already been published.‘ 


2.1. 1. t66xu ?dd6neet. 2. nih?66@00 héé?ix ?- 
oowtiniihfsee niitiihéhe?. 3. héé?ix?itésee 
hinénin héé?ihnosoutéxu?éhowuu hi?66éin. 
4. néhé?inén héé?ixteestéxu?d hi?o00é ho- 
hddétin. 5. héé?ixse?isinen nihti?eeto téxu?- 
6ho? hirood. 6. hei?éétneeniistéxu ?dho? 
hi?00é héé?ixtestéxu?66n. 7. wohéi néhé?- 
nih?66@00 héé?ix?esoohdébee. 8. héé?ixtdd- 
6éésoohdébee. 9. wohéi néhé?inén tohous- 
t6xu?d6ho? hi?ooé. 10. héé?ihndéénond6 ?éin. 
11. héé?ihnoohdébee hiféeinddénin. 12. héé?- 
ihyiisténo?oo tédénkooxééit. 13. hddtnee- 
téhunoo heehéxk. 14. nohnéhé?nih?6d6600 
héénoo héé?ix?eeneixoohdbee. 15. héé?ix?- 
esoohébee. 16. wohé{ hei?iisténo?oot toh?- 
ef6wooot néhé?tdédxu ?6d6neet hixtébe?. 17. 
héé?ixko?is hitéyei?énin xookith?u. 18. 
héé?ixxookbisei *inoo ?00. 19. héé ?ix ?etén hi ?- 


4 Zdenék Salzmann, An Arapaho Version of the 
Star Husband Tale, Hoosier Folklore 9.50-58 
(1950); Zdenék and Joy Salzmann, Arapaho Tales 
I, Hoosier Folklore 9.80-96 (1950); and Zdenék 
and Joy Salzmann, Arapaho Tales II, Midwest 
Folklore 2.21-42 (1952). 
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008. 20. héé?ihnéhé?ee ntiihti?enééteen. 21. 
héétistiinoohobéit nihvi?enéééeen hixééno?- 
oo0d60on héé?ihnéhé?ee. 22. ntihti?00866?0? 
henééteend? héé?ixte@kd6hund?. 23. néhé?- 
t66xu?d6d6neet héé?ix?oxdu °ef?00. 24. heni- 
isiitendwoonoo henéétee kooxééit héé?ix ?fi. 
25. wohéi néhé?nih?66000 hé?nee?inihffiéoot 
nuhd *t66xu ?é6éneenid. 26. wohéi kooheéff- 
ni?béto nuhti ?eestdéxu ?66neen héé ?ix ?iyifdee. 
27. wohéi néhé?inén té6éxu ?dééneet heesini- 
hiihék. 28. hoowtiini neihowbéi hee@éihdék. 
29. néhé?nih?66000 héénoo héé?ihnihi ?inéi 
héé?ixéeneeyohowtinihffdee. 30. wohéi hee- 
sinihiih6k néhé?tédéxu ?d6é6neet. 31. henéini? 
biinéGen hohbéébeet heneiéiiné?on nfistoon 
héé?ix?iyifde?. 32. nihti?nd?00@ niistond- 
unow66 hénoot hini? nooxow ndénoo?ét- 
hundéni nohné?nii tondunowd6 heeéihdk. 
33. wohéi hé?nee?iyiise?énounié hdétdéxu?- 
éhéwunié hi?o0d. 34. wohéi néhé?nih 266600 
hé?né?teestifyei °it nuhti *eeto *éindkunié béx. 
35. heebetéddxe héé?ix?itén néhé?tddxu?- 
ddneet. 36. wohéi wow héé?ix?éix to?ddto- 
wuu hi?oo@. 37. hoowdho?éé hoowdhoéé 
nihi?iifoohdk. 38. héé?ihbéébebfisei ?ixée. 39. 
wohé{ hoo@ifh?i hé?né?éiiéeheefihéit. 40. 
xoxonou héé?ixto?é6étowuu héé?ixk6 ?eféfho- 
wuu hi?ood. 41. tiistéxu?édhéwunié wohéi 
neetisee hee@éihdk. 42. bi?iyéin éihnéé?- 
ééstoon hee@éihédk. 438. hé?né?éé@éi?oot 
néhé?nih?6d6@00. 44. héddéno? héé?ixéfitenfi- 
sé6. 45. héé?i?itésee hiifeinddnin héé?ix6i?- 
é6ékuun. 46. xoxonét hé?nééhfiséxééno ? oot. 
47. wohéi toon hdénounixkoxééit heehéxk. 
48. héé?ixko?tis héétounixkoxééinf@ héé?- 
ihnéhé?ee. 49. héé?ixkoyéin hf?oo#. 50. 
-viihé6? heehéxk. 51. héé?ihndéo8té0é{?0o 
héé?ixéfiteenfhee. 52. wohéi hé?né ?éédéi Poot 
G1? shéé Pefebiitisisééei. 53. héé?i?itésee hife- 
eindénin. 54. wohéi kéé6x hé?néé?ixééno?- 
66600t. 55. t66n hénounixkoxééit heehéxk. 
56. héé?ihnéhé?ee kddéx héé?ixtfiteenfhee 
héé?ihbi?koyéin hi?ood. 57. héé?ihndodéé- 
041? 00. 58. hifde? héé ?ebebeendisiséé6i Ci Pee ?- 
itésee hiifeindénin. 59. wohéi hé?né?ééno?- 
66800t kédéx. 60. té6n hdnounixkoxééit 
heehéxk. 61. wohéi héé?ihnéhé ee. 62. wohéf 
éeeséy eniiriiso?détoot. 63. wohéi ei? 
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hé?né %éGéi?o0t. 64. héé?edebff ?iséé0i hifde? 
toho?e#ebeeneiniseet. 65. héé?i?itésee hiid- 
eindénin. 66. wohéi kooxéé?ix ?ééno?oo. 67. 
hinee hdnounixkoxééit nenéénit heehéxk. 
68. kooxéé?ihnéhé?ee. 69. kddx hesffyei 
héé?ihndodtéséi?00. 70. w6dbenéestddt w6d- 
benéedééno?oot yéin. 71. hé?né?ééeé{?oot 
ké6x. 72. hedebeeneiniseet hif6e? hee?eGe- 
beenéi?iséééi. 73. kddx héé?ix?itésee hii6- 
einédénin. 74. wohéi heenesih?iinffh?i hé?- 
néé?ixééno oot. 75. héé?ixko?tis héétounix- 
koxééinié. 76. héé?ixtiinéhé?ee. 77. héé?- 
ixtiiéesiinoo?00 héé?ix?iinitoofibe? héé?ix- 
téoté ?oxdne? héé?ix Piintékohtibe?. 78. héé?- 
ixx66noo?00 héé?ix?eenesisibe?. 79. hoonii 
héé?ix ?iiséesifyei ?ixée. 80. nohnihti?oofitéo 
heeé?itébéénoo?. 81. néhé?nih?6d6@00 hee- 
sinoohow66é6i hineniteeno hééstoonf@i ti?- 
iibééto nééhééstoohdk. 82. tih ricéééebé?- 
éitoohdédk. 83. hé?né?nix?eentistoot. 84. 
nohnéé?ei °isé? nuihti ?oobitéo. 


2.1. 1. The man with the sharpened leg. 
2. White Man went down the river. 3. He 
came up to a man who was sharpening his 
leg. 4. This man put his leg on a tree to 
sharpen it. 5. It [the tree] was lying where 
he was sharpening his leg. 6. When he had 
sharpened his leg, it was really sharp. 7. 
Now this White Man watched him. 8. He 
watched him closely. 9. Well, this man had 
sharpened his leg. 10. He looked around in 
all directions. 11. He saw a herd of buffaloes. 
12. He jumped toward one [buffalo] which 
was fat. 13. “I’m going to kill it for myself,” 
he said. 14. And so this White Man was 
carefully watching him. 15. He was watch- 
ing him. 16. Well, this Sharp Leg jumped 
and went up through the air. 17. He hit 
through the [buffalo’s] shoulder. 18. His leg 
went through. 19. He took out his leg. 20. 
He killed this buffalo. 21. While this buffalo 
—the one he [Sharp Leg] was jumping at— 
didn’t see him, he killed it. 22. The rest of 
the buffaloes took off. 23. This Sharp Leg 
smiled. 24. “I got myself a buffaio, a fat 
one,” he said. 25. Well, this White Man 
asked this Sharp Leg: 26. “Now, can you 
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give me your power, the way you sharpen 
your leg?” he asked him. 27. Now this man, 
Sharp Leg, this is what he said: 28. ‘No, I 
don’t give it away,” he said to him. 29. This 
White Man really kept asking, he kept ask- 
ing right along. 30. Now this is what Sharp 
Leg said: 31. “I could give it to you only if 
you don’t do it often,” he told him. 32. “The 
way I use this leg of mine [is] when I really 
don’t have anything [to eat], and that’s the 
time I have to use it,” he said. 33. Now he 
[Sharp Leg] got ready to sharpen his [White 
Man’s] leg. 34. Now this White Man put 
his leg where the log was lying. 35. This 
Sharp Leg took a big knife. 36. Now he was 
just about touching his [White Man’s] leg. 
37. “Wait! Wait! he [White Man] told him. 
38. He straightened his leg. 39. Well, the 
next time he [Sharp Leg] didn’t listen to 
him. 40. He struck right away and cut a 
chunk out of his leg. 41. When his leg was 
sharpened, he [Sharp Leg] told him “Go 
now.” 42. “Do this just four times!” he told 
him. 43. That’s when this White Man left. 
44, He didn’t go very far. 45. He came to a 
herd of buffaloes who were grazing. 46. He 
jumped right away. 47. “Well, the fattest 
one,” he said. 48. He hit the one which was 
fat and killed it. 49. He pulled out his leg. 
50. “Got it,” he said. 51. He walked away 
without touching it. 52. Well, he went on 
some more, I wonder how far he went. 53. 
He came to a herd of buffaloes. 54. Well, 
again he jumped. 55. ‘The fattest one,” he 
said. 56. He killed it again but he didn’t 
touch it; he just pulled his leg out. 57. He 
left. 58. He walked over there some place 
and again he came up to a herd of buffaloes. 
59. Well, he jumped again. 60. ““The fattest 
one,” he said. 61. Well, he killed it. 62. Now, 
one more coming to him. 63. Now again he 
left. 64. He went some distance over there 
and walked around. 65. He came up to a 
herd of buffaloes. 66. Well, he jumped again. 
67. “That fattest one itself,” he said. 68. 
Again he killed it. 69. Again he went away 
without touching it. 70. Now he’s through, 
he jumped four times. 71. He started out 
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again. 72. He walked around and walked 
over there some place. 73. Again he came up 
to a herd of buffaloes. 74. Well, he jumped 
anyway. 75. He hit the one which was fat. 
76. He didn’t kill it. 77. He [White Man] 
didn’t get loose; he [the buffalo] dragged 
him, he kicked him, he was scared of him. 
78. He [White Man] was hanging and was 
hurt. 79. After a long while he got loose. 80. 
And this is the way the story goes. 81. This 
White Man, whatever he saw people doing, 
he used to want to do it also. 82. He used 
to do it past limits. 83. That’s what he used 
to do. 84. And this is the end of the story. 


2.2. 1. nih?66@00 nohoniiteh?éfho. 2. 
nih ?66600 tih ?ii¢finooniseehék. 3. nih?6dé@00 
héé?ix ?oowtiniihisee nii¢iihéhe?. 4. héé?ix?- 
itét niyiinon héé?ix ?dotee. 5. héé?ixtoo ?tisee 
heede *éiteeni?. 6. noo?tiseenoo koohéntéé- 
tiin heehéxk. 7. heé heehéxk néhé?inén. 8. 
Ciitei heedéihédk. 9. Genixtenfiseenoo toxti- 
hnotiihééen. 10. niinfité6wooéGen heefoohdk 
nuhti?inénin. 11. niibéétox ?iniiteh ?eihibéfen 
hee@oohék. 12. heé hddétniiniiteh ?eihibééen. 
13. wohé{ héé?ix?iniiteh?eihéibetino?. 14. 
héé?ix ?oonoofitédnetino?. 15. koohdétéiibii- 
Gihbee heedoohdk nih?éd@ou. 16. heé éee- 
niiseenoo héésinéénoo heehéxk nih?é6d@oo. 
17. néhé?inén héé?ix?é?itowtitinee hinfin. 
18. hffse?énéuu hddtbiiéiwdonot neiteh ?éi. 
19. wohéi néhé?inén héé?ixkdéheyii héé?- 
ihnouté?éin. 20. héé?ix?eenét néhé?inén 
hiitiitiinfi?. 21. yéin héé?ihnééeesinihiit. 
22. héé?ixtiwotefseend? hineniteend? héé?- 
ihwoteitiinéyéino?. 23. néhé?inén héé?ihnée. 
24. héé?ixti?ténoséino? héé?ixéiiténoséino?. 
25. néhérisei héé?ihbiffiwddét hoséino?. 26. 
tohousfféibeet néhé?isei héé?ihbiiéihno?. 27. 
nih?66800 héé?ix?ixkdéte. 28. wow hddtée?- 
fseenoo heehéxk nih?6dé000. 29. nii?éuubé- 
hinoo tohousbii#fhinoo heehéxk nih?6d600. 
30. hetixtéitoon niisfis hii?ffh? heehéxk nih ?- 
66000. 31. hddétbffriitiin néyei té6é66iih?i 
niitiihéhé?. 32. heé hddétnéédebiseenoo hee- 
6éihék hiniiteh?éfho. 33. nih?é6dé@00 héé?- 
ixte?eetk6o. 34. héé?ixte?enoeetk6d6 nih ?- 
66600. 35. nih?66@00 héé?ix?eeneingé ei. 
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36. hoséino? héé?ihno?tixotii. 37. héé?ix?- 
{towtitinee hinfin. 38. neitéh ?éi hédtno ?tiseet 
heeGooh6k hinfin. 39. héé?ihnfisinino hitéé- 
noho. 40. héé?ix?eeneiseinéébee hootnee- 
néistoonifi. 41. hfife? hddtkotdétsinénee 
heeSoohdék. 42. hddtéi ééhe#hinee yéin hddt- 
nihfinoo hiitiitiinfi?. 43. yéin bee#inihiinééxk 
hdédétéixtiinkuutiinee hoséino?. 44. hddt- 
néxtée ?eséénee héddtkotdétisinénee hénddt né- 
hé?inén &é6é6{?00hdk. 45. wow héé?ihbihi?- 
ind6iu?66. 46. hfittidk néhé?inén héé?ihno?- 
lisee. 47. noo?tiseenoo béé heehéxk néhé?- 
inén. 48. xoxon6éu ¢iftei béé heehéxk néhé?- 
nih?6d000. 49. héé?ihni?ideédéno? héé?ix?- 
oonoofitéuhuns?. 50. héé?ihnétdénee hiniite- 
he*ifho kohdédé¢iibiiéih heefoohdk hiniitehe ?- 
éfho. 51. heé héésinéénoo hee#éihdk hiniite- 
heffho. 52. wohéi hddétnfistéénoo heehéxk 
nih °66000. 53. héé?ixkdéhéyii héé ?ihbisé ?éin. 
54. hiitiiéiinff? heehéxk. 55. neniisi ?ow6déni?. 
56. nenéesi?owddéni? héé?ihbééx béésfinihii. 
57. hiitiitiinff? heehéxk yéneini?owééni?. 
58. héé?ixtiiwotei¢iinéyootiinin. 59. hifwé? 
héé?isfini heehéxk nih ?66000. 60. hiitiitiinfi? 
heehéxk éeeséy. 61. héé?ixtiiwoteidéiiné- 
yootiinin. 62. néhé?inén héé?ihnouté?éin. 
63. hiiéiitiinii? héé?ihnéeesinihiit yéin. 64. 
héé?ihwoteitiinéyootiinin. 65. néhé?inén 
héé?ixti?tén hoséino?. 66. biféiwoonin nei- 
teh ?é{ wddéwddtneetkdéhundd. 67. nih?- 
66900 héé?ihneyohnihee hitéénoho nih *fiité 
kotéusinen{éi. 68. héé?ihnédonékéhunino. 69. 
héé?ix ?esinfhe ?. 70. héé?ihnfinisikGhuu héé?- 
ix ?66kootéso?onee. 71. hiffe? wondondkohti? 
heh ?iihoowtiudesébe heefoohdk hitédnoho. 
72. nih?6d6@ou_ ne ?niihnfiiniskéhéexkéni? hi- 
nfisooninoo. 73. néé?ei *isé? nihti?oofitdo. 


2.2. 1. White Man and his friend. 2. White 
Man always used to go to different places. 
3. White Man went down the river. 4. He 
came to a place where a tepee was set up. 
5. He stopped right by the doorway. 6. “I’m 
here; anyone there?” he said. 7. ‘““Yes,”’ said 
this man. 8. “Come in,” he told him. 9. “I’ve 
walked a long way to look for you. 10. I’ve 
heard of you,” he [White Man] said to this 
man. 11. “I want to make friends with you,” 
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he told him. 12. “Yes, I’m going to make 
friends with you.” 13. Well, they were 
friends. 14. They were telling each other 
stories. 15. “Do you care to eat, friend?” he 
asked White Man. 16. “Yes, I’m hungry, I 
walked a long way,” said White Man. 17. 
This man said to his wife: 18. “Get ready, 
you'll cook for my friend.” 19. Now this 
man got up and stuck his head out. 20. This 
man said “Hiiéiitiinfi?.’”’ 21. He repeated it 
four times. 22. It sounded like people were 
making noise walking and dropping some- 
thing. 23. This man went out. 24. He got 
meat and brought the meat in. 25. This 
woman cooked the meat. 26. After this 
woman cooked it, they ate. 27. White Man 
had enough to eat. 28. ‘“Now I’m going to 
go back,” said White Man. 29. “I feel good, 
after I eat,” said White Man. 30. “Come 
and visit me two days from now,” said 
White Man. 31. “You'll find my tepee close 
to the river.” 32. “Yes, I’m going to visit 
you,” his friend told him. 33. White Man 
went home. 34. White Man returned home. 
35. White Man went out to hunt. 36. He 
brought some meat. 37. He said to his wife: 
38. ““My friend will come,” he said to his 
wife. 39. He had two daughters. 40. He told 
them what they were going to do. 41. 
“You’re going to hide over there,” he told 
them. 42. “You’re going to listen to me—I’m 
going to say ‘hiitiiéiinii?’ four times. 48. 
When I say it four times, you’ll drop the 
meat. 44. You’ll go back and hide until this 
man goes away.” 45. Now it was getting 
dark. 46. Sure enough this man came. 47. 
“T’m here, friend,” said this man. 48. ““Come 
right in,” said White Man. 49. They both 
were glad; they were telling each other 
stories. 50. He asked his friend, “Do you 
care to eat?” he told his his friend. 51. ‘‘Yes, 
I’m hungry,” said his friend. 52. ‘Well, I’m 
going to do something,” said White Man. 
53. He got up and he stuck his head out. 
54. “Hiiéiitiinff?,” he said. 55. The second 
time. 56. The third time he said it a little 
louder. 57. “‘Hiiéiiéiinff?,” he said the fourth 
time. 58. There was no sound of anything 
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being dropped. 59. “I wonder what hap- 
pened,” said White Man. 60. “‘Hiitiidiinff?,” 
he said once more. 61. There was no sound 
of anything being dropped. 62. This man 
stuck out his head. 63. “‘Hiiéiiéiinif?,” he 
said four times. 64. They heard something 
being dropped. 65. This man got the meat. 
66. “Cook this for my friend,” [he said to 
White Man’s wife]. “I’m now going home.” 
67. White Man went over where his daugh- 
ters were hiding. 68. They were asleep. 69. 
He was mad. 70. He whipped them and 
chased them home. 71. “I didn’t tell you to 
go to sleep over there,” he said to his 
daughters. 72. That’s why white people 
switch their children. 73. This is the end of 
the story. 


2.3. 1. nih?6d6@00 nohbfité{. 2. nih?6d6@00 
héé?ix *iiéfinoonisee. 3. héé?ix ?oowtniihisee 


iitii hddétnfitox?etéinit. 6. héé?ihnosdtsee 
woéwéé?ihbih?iyéén. 7. héé?ihnoohddt ni- 
ylinon. 8. héé?ihnoh ?éeséiteen. 9. héé?ihyi- 
hdé6. 10. heede *éiteeni? nih ?niyiinon héé?- 
ix6i?dékuu. 11. hineniteen héé?ix?eenéibe- 
tééPouwtiseen. 12. noo?tiseenoo nenééninoo 
nih?66800 heehéxk. 13. héé?ixtinéde hisei. 
14. nenéétikotfinoo nohoéésinéénoo koone- 
éfini?éetéin heehéxk nih?66000. 15. nei- 
hoowtiéeitééb heebéihdék. 16. efitei hddtni?- 
indkhén hee#éihédk ntihtii?tisein. 17. héé?- 
ixtiitei nih?6d6@00. 18. héé?ix?oxdédbe?. 19. 
tédtheenéihoo hee#éihék. 20. niinétiiho ?tsei 
nddtniidiine *itiiwé6o. 21. neihowbéétoho *titis 
héénoo néé?ehnfisnéniinoo heebéxte?enddx 
hee#éihédk ntihti?tisein. 22. hddtnee?ex?én- 
téénoo hdétniiniitéheibéGen heehéxk nih?- 
66000. 23. hfi@oobeininéxk hddétnifitenééen 
hee#éihék nuhti?tisein. 24. hfi@oobé{noo. 
hddétnee?ehniibéGen heehéxk nih?dd600. 25. 
hih?66 heetnéé?ehniibin hee#éihék niht?- 
tisein. 26. benéétohndxheenékhénoo heehéxk 
nih?6é000. 27. hee?fisibino?. 28. &i?oonoo- 
Htdéni tédnneenéisfine*itiin. 29. béénhéhé? 
héé?ix ?oonoofitddénee. 30. nih?dd000 héé?- 
ihnédkhétinoo?00. 31. héé?ix ?owéto?00 héi?- 
fnookéni?. 32. héé?ihnéénondé6?éin hixéno 
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héé?ihnoohddt. 33. héé?ihnovixte héé?ixtéko 
héé?ixtenfiké66. 34. héé?ix?etéin. 35. héé?- 
ihnfitébee hineniteen héé?ixtiwotefseen. 36. 
nih?66900 niitihnoo@ééen hee#éihédk nthti?- 
tisein. 37. nih?6d000 héé?ixtdédko. 38. héé?- 
ix?oxdon néhé?fsei. 39. neniiséxtonihéfen 
hee@éihék nihti?tisein. 40. nih?éd6@00 héé?- 
ihno?tk6éo héétox ?éntoonféi hineniteeno. 41. 
hé?né?tihndkoxt. 42. héé?ix?ooneyddhobéf. 
43. néé?eesé6xk nuhti?titineitiit. 44. hine- 
niteend? né?nfifhébiisnifbeti#i?. 45. néé?ei?- 
isé? ntihti ?oobitdo. 


2.3. 1. White Man and the ghost. 2. 
White Man was always walking around. 3. 
He went along down the river. 4. He went a 
long way. 5. He couldn’t find any place 
where he could stop for the night. 6. He was 
still walking and it was already dark. 7. He 
saw a tepee. 8. There was light in it. 9. He 
went to it. 10. He stood by the doorway of 
this tepee. 11. He saw a person walking 
around like a shadow. 12. “I’m here,” said 
White Man. 13. A woman came out. 14. “I’m 
tired, I’m hungry; can I stop here?” asked 
White Man. 15. “I don’t have any visitors,” 
she said. 16. ““But you can come in and stay 
overnight,” said this woman. 17. White Man 
went in. 18. She fed him. 19. “‘Where are 
you going?” she asked. 20. “I’m looking for 
a woman to live with.” 21. “I don’t want 
to get married; that’s why I’m always 
alone; you might leave me again,” said this 
woman. 22. “I’ll stay with you, I'll help 
you along,” said White Man. 23. “If you 
mean it, I’ll take you,” said this woman. 
24. “I mean it, I’ll marry you,” said White 
Man. 25. “All right, you can marry me,” 
said this woman. 26. “I want to go to sleep 
soon,’”’ said White Man. 27. They went to 
bed. 28. “Tell me stories, [tell me] about 
your life!” 29. He told her stories, just a few. 
30. White Man fell asleep. 31. He woke up 
when it was morning. 32. He looked around; 
he saw a skeleton. 33. He ran out; he was 
scared, he started to run. 34. Some place he 
stopped. 35. He heard a person walking 
toward him. 36. ‘“‘White Man, I’m coming 
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after you,” said this woman. 37. White Man 
was scared. 38. This woman laughed. 39. 
“T fooled you,” said this woman. 40. White 
Man came to where people lived. 41. That’s 
where he slept. 42. He was watched. 43. 
That’s the way of this life. 44. That’s why 
people get married in the right way. 45. This 
is the end of the story. 


2.4. 1. nih?66@00 nohehnifitootoxtéi? hi- 
seinéd?. 2. nih?66@00 héé?ix?ixéiniihisee nii- 
éiihéhe?. 3. héé?ihbfiriftii niyiinéno héé?- 
ihnffsootoxénnino. 4. héé?ihnoohdébee hiseino 
héé?ix ?iinfkotiinino. 5. hei?inoohobéft nih?- 
66000 noo?tiseet heehexkdéni? hiseino?. 6. 
tdédnniitoeniisfiténoot heetnéénit neniibéit 
heehexkénu?tiseino?. 7. héé?yixkééhunino. 
8. héé?ihno?tixéeitonéit héétox?uééhinié 
héé?ihyiisinfi. 9. héé?ihnéénin hix?iisfitené- 
yiiton. 10. how xdéubee henddkoo#tédéni? 
heehexk6éni? ntihti?tiseino?. 11. hoowéhé?ee 
hooxéhi? hootni?{tiinoo heehéxk nih ?6d6600. 
12. hee?inowoo héétéd@i? honédh?ohdé? hee- 
héxk nih?66@00. 13. hddétnoo#duu hddt- 
noxtihtinoo heehéxk nih?66@00. 14. héé?- 
ixée#ik66. 15. héé?ihndédééee hondh ?ohé hehi- 
yoodénnidi. 16. héé?ixtixte#ixéhée. 17. he- 
hnffiséinié héé?ixéee?nénee héé?ihnifhobéin. 
18. héé?ihno?tiseend? heetooniéi hiseino. 
19. hiseino? héé?ix¢inooehino?. 20. hdédt- 
nonuxtino? hédétneenéitenowdéno? hiseino?. 
21. hee?néneen toh?éso?66n hee#éihdk ho- 
noh?oh6. 22. hootniitééxéékuun hddtnee?- 
eesix6ubee? heeféihédk ntihti?onéh?ohd. 23. 
yéin hootnifhi? hddtné *éésixééhi ?. 24. hih?66 
heehéxk nih?66600. 25. hé?néé?iise *énoviéi?. 
26. hé?né?neyéitiidi? éeeséy nifs nééso yéin. 
27. héé?ixtésixtehino?. 28. nih?6d6@00 bee- 
béi?6n héé?ix?i?to?o. 29. ntihti?ondéh ?ohé? 
héé?ixeeneisiiténeeno? hiseino. 30. nih?- 
66000 héé ?ixtihwooné ?0k66. 31. hootnifteno? 
hini?nffto?nihnoohowéo. 32. héé?ix?iino- 
tinoohdébee. 33. héé?ixéee ?nénee. 34. hiseino? 
héé?ihniitootéxuné6? honéh?ohdé? héé?ihnfi- 
tootéxund?. 35. nih?é6d6000 héé?ixtoonitesis. 
36. hineenfyiinon ééése? neenfheesiseen 
hee@éihdék hiseino. 37. héé?ixtfitei. 38. bete- 
bihehfho? héé?ix?éntoon. 39. hééhitooké- 
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to hiiinin. 40. heihowéfiteino? hinéno? ney- 
efh?e?. 41. hootnifhowée?endhee. 42. hoot- 
niiniisonoonibéinénii. 438. nenéé#i? notdd- 
noho? hee@éihdédk. 44. béétoxte?endee hini- 
néxk hootniflow hiiyeiée?ende. 45. heé 
hootnéé?éntoonoo heehéxk nih?6d6@00. 46. 
héé?ihnifbee betebihehfho?. 47. néé?eesééxk 
nuhti ?oofitdo. 48. néé?ei?isé? nthti ?oobitdo. 


2.4. 1. White Man and the six women. 2. 
White Man was going up the river. 3. He 
came to where there were seven tepees. 4. 
He saw women playing around them. 5. 
When they saw him, the women said: ‘‘White 
Man has come. 6. Whoever gets to him first 
will marry him,” said the women. 7. They 
all ran to him. 8. When they came to him, 
he pulled toward one who was pretty. 9. 
That was the one who caught him. 10. 
“That’s not fair, we ought to try it over,” 
said these women. 11. “Wait, I think I’ll 
make it right,” said White Man. 12. “I 
know where young men are,” said White 
Man. 13. “I’m going over to get them; I’ll 
be back soon,” said White Man. 14. He 
started off. 15. He went after the young 
men, five of them. 16. He started back. 17. 
There was one more [young man] he [White 
Man] didn’t know about. 18. They got back 
to where the women were. 19. The women 
were coming out [of their tepees]. 20. ‘“We’ll 
race, we'll pick out the women we want,” 
[said White Man]. 21. “We know you, you’re 
a fast runner,” said the young men. 22. 
“You have to stand behind; it will be fair 
that way,” said these young men. 23. ‘“We’ll 
count to four, then we’ll start.” 24. ‘All 
right,” said White Man. 25. They got ready. 
26. They counted: ‘‘One, two, three, four!” 
27. They started running. 28. White Man 
was far behind. 29. These young men got 
their choice of women. 30. White Man came 
last. 31. “I’m going to take the one I first 
saw.” 32. He was looking for her. 33. He 
didn’t find her. 34. There were six women 
and six young men. 35. White Man was left 
out. 36. “You can go over to that one 
tepee,” said the women. 37. He went right 
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in. 38. An old woman was in there. 39. She 
had a long stick for a cane. 40. ‘Men don’t 
come into my tepee. 41. You will not go 
back out. 42. You will be the father of my 
daughters. 43. They are my daughters,” she 
said. 44. “If you want to go out again, you 
won’t go out alive.” 45. “Yes, Dll stay,” 
said White Man. 46. He married the old 
woman. 47. That’s the way this story goes. 
48. This is the end of the story. 


2.5. 1. nih?66@00 nohbéésibino. 2. nih?- 
66000 héé?ixtiniihisee niitiihéhe?. 3. héé?- 
ihnoohddét béésibino hiééddbe? néti?. 4. 
héé?ix *iibéétoxbif@. 5. héé?findwuukdo. 6. 
héé?finddénétikiutii. 7. héé?ixnonodée ?ebix- 
6tino0?00. 8. héé?ixtédétouktidee hoh?ondé- 
keeno hi?édte?. 9. hé?néé?eyiiné6wuukdéhut. 
10. héé?ixtiibii?in béésibino. 11. héé?ix- 
éoonée °ebixouk6éd. 12. héé?ihnéétoxoowt- 
noo?00. 13. beexddéiih? hee?ixée ?eniihen- 
bixoti?0o. 14. hoh ?ondéddékeeno héé?ix ?oono00- 
kiinoo?oonino. 15. héé?ix?oofidinoud nééi?. 
16. héé?ihnoohddét béésibino hixtébe? héé?- 
ix ?é{binino. 17. héé?ihndédo?tsee. 18. héé?- 
ixké66ko?tin béésibino. 19. heeydéu héi?ohoo- 
keenfit nihi?iffetéxk. 20. +tih?iisbifbineet 
hé?néeééGéi?oot. 21. béénhéhé? héé?ihnii- 
woho ?tin béésibino. 22. héé*ihnoohdét wéxuu 
héétoxhifyei *ihnidi. 23. héé ?ixtiidikuutii béé- 
sibino wéxuu hifyei?ihnino. 24. héé?ixéih- 
nouxtehnino wo6xuu. 25. hiiwo?heneehék 
nih?66@00 héé?isex?éhin hee#éihdk wéxuu. 
26. wénoodéi?ii béésibino hitebéh?e?. 27. 
heibeexwonko?onéébe heefoohédk wéxuu 
nih 266600. 28. té?iyoonéh ?0? nondénékhiidi ? 
hee@éih6k wéxuu. 29. heneitoyédéhowtu 
néésébiho? heehéxk nih?6d@00. 30. wéxuu 
héé?ihwonko?tyéino?. 31. heixéétonéhinisi 
nuhti?wéxuu nih?6d600 héé?ixteetébe ?éisii 
nuhtii?wéxuusdédéno. 32. héé?ixé6uxdéhu?uu 
nihtii?wéxuusdéno. 33. éése? hookuht ?eeno 
héé?ixée fitiinén  nfhi?iitoxnoondkéhunf#i 
wootfifheenosoundénékéhunino. 34. wéxuu 
héé?ixkdéttonéhino?. 35. héé?ixéeno ?tiseeno? 
woxuu. 36. heniiyeihe#énee hee#oohdk nih ?- 
66600 w6xuu. 37. hooxéfhiisééno nih °é6?tendéu 
heehéxk nih?66600. 38. wdéxuu héé?ixé- 
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sinééno?. 39. héé?ihbiiéihno?. 40. ééése?- 
fseihihi? nééhebehe? hehnéxtiééfhihixt hee- 
héxk néhé?iseihihi?. 41. éiwdo6iyiisinihii 
hee@éihék hifnoo. 42. nih?66900 héé?ihbéé- 
toxnéde. 43. hootneetinoehinoo heefoohdk 
wéxuu nih?6d00. 44. hih?66 hetndéxheeée ?- 
etiitel. 45. nih?é6d@00 héé?ihnée. 46. héé?- 
ixéefik66. 47. héé?ix?éso?00 nih?6d600. 
48. héé?ixtenfikédé. 49. héé?ihndédé?ohtisee 
héétox ée?déteydd6ni?. 50. tuxééfhino? henff- 
sooninoo heehéxk nih?6d@00. 51. héé?ih- 
neyohoniheeno? hinffsooninoo wéxuu. 52. 
éése? hookuhti?eeno héé?ihbii?inowu. 53. 
nih?66000 héé?ihyeihéne? wéxuu. 54. héé?- 
ixtenfyiikéhoee. 55. héé?ix?éih?etébe?. 56. 
héé?ihnéetikoo. 57. heé heibeexténot hexké- 
huneenoo heehéxk nih?66@00. 58. héé?ih- 
noohdét héé?ixténotin. 59. héé?ixtiidixée 
héétoxténotini?. 60. héé?ixxookonotixée. 61. 
deneikohéino? [in the recorded version mis- 
takenly inserted in 65]. 62. héé?éneesinoo?00 
héé?ixée?eséy. 63. héé?ixte?éitésee. 64. 
heitéustéédbe heehéxk nih?6d6600. 65. nih?- 
66800 ndédnoondh?oot nenfisooninoo nenii- 
sooninoo nix?oxobéino?. 66. hee?inono? 
nih?66@00 hoohookéénit. 67. hddtniitehei- 
be@énee. 68. nih?6d6@00 héé?ixéiitei héétox- 
ténotini?. 69. héé?ix?eenéseinéétii héé?ix?- 
liniihén kookt ?uéidet. 70. héé ?ixtixée °endee. 
71. tenéiréxt niiééénéihnotititeno?. 72. ée?- 
“iitei hetnddxtetifbe. 73. héé?ixée éfitéino? 
woéxuu. 74. nih?é66800 héé?ihwdéténee. 75. 
heitéustoo hee#éihdk wéxuu. 76. kooheiwé- 
ténee. 77. hifko wéténeehffho? éeebikédéhuiéi ? 
heehéxk nih?éd6@00. 78. hehe ?istéébdétitee 
hee#éihédk wéxuu. 79. histéébouhtitho? éee- 
bih ?ohti? heehéxk nih?66@00. 80. hexkd6é6- 
tee? heedéihédk wéxuu. 81. kddteehifhd? 
éeebih ?ohtidi? heehéxk nih ?66000. 82. nih?- 
66000 héé?ixtiidikiuitii hisitee héétoxténo- 
tini?. 83. héé?ihbééséGee. 84. wéxuu héé?- 
ixéooninéehino?. 85. nih?6d6@00 héé?ix?- 
oxé6on. 86. nenéxtonéhinoo heehéxk nih?- 
66000. 87. héé?ixéééei?oo. 88. nohnthti?- 
oofit6o wéxuu né?nif’éséinowdoxkéni? hi- 
neniteeno. 89. né?nfi?éénetéxookexkéni?. 
90. néé?ei isé? ntihti?oobitéo. 
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2.5. 1. White Man and the plums. 2. 
White Man was walking up the river. 3. He 
saw plums under the water. 4. He wanted 
to eat. 5. He dived. 6. He felt around. 7. He 
didn’t stay in the water very long. 8. He 
tied rocks to his leg. 9. Then he dived again. 
10. He didn’t find any plums. 11. He couldn’t 
come out of the water. 12. He was 
choked. 13. After a while he came out of 
the water. 14. The rocks got loose by them- 
selves. 15. He was floating on the water. 
16. He saw plums hanging above him. 17. 
He got out. 18. He picked plums. 19. “What 
makes you crazy?” he said to himself. 20. 
After he had enough to eat, he walked off. 
21. He took a few plums with him. 22. He 
saw the home of some bears. 23. He threw 
plums into the bears’ home. 24. All the bears 
came out. 25. “That’s him, White Man, our 
brother,” said the bears. 26. “There are a 
lot of plums near here. 27. You ought to go 
and pick them,” said White Man to the 
bears. 28. “Our children are asleep,” said the 
bears. 29. “I can watch my nieces,” said 
White Man. 30. The bears went over to pick 
plums. 31. After these bears had been gone 
for some time, White Man cut off the heads 
of the bear children. 32. He boiled the bear 
babies. 33. Just the heads were put back 
where they had been as if they were still 
sleeping. 34. The bears were gone for a long 
time. 35. The bears returned. 36. “I have 
something good to feed you,” said White 
Man to the bears. 37. “I pulled out young 
wolves,” said White Man. 38. The bears 
were hungry. 39. They ate. 40. One small 
girl [said]: ‘“This tastes like my tiny sister,” 
said this girl. 41. ‘Don’t say that again,” 
said her mother. 42. White Man wanted to 
go out. 43. “I’ll go out for a little while,” 
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said White Man to the bears. 44. “All right, 
come back soon.” 45. White Man went out. 
46. He took off. 47. White Man was a fast 
runner. 48. He ran for quite a distance. 49. 
He went up on a hill. 50. “How do your 
babies taste?” asked White Man. 51. The 
bears jumped to their babies. 52. They found 
only the heads. 53. The bears took after 
White Man. 54. He ran a long way. 55. They 
were almost catching him. 56. He got tired. 
57. “I wish there was a hole where I’m 
running,” said White Man. 58. He saw a 
hole. 59. He ran into the hole. 60. He ran 
through it. 61. They were after him in it 
[the hole] (?). 62. He changed to a different 
man and was different. 63. He came back. 
64. “What are you doing?” asked White 
Man. 65. ““White Man killed our babies; he 
fed us our own children.” 66. “I know, White 
Man is crazy. 67. I’ll help you.” 68. White 
Man went into the hole. 69. He kept scream- 
ing, he scratched himself. 70. He came out 
again. 71. ‘““He’s strong, I can’t get him out. 
72. You go in and dig the hole bigger.” 73. 
The bears went in. 74. White Man made a 
fire. 75. ‘“‘What are you doing?” asked the 
bears. 76. “Are you making fire?” 77. “No, 
fire birds are running by,” said White Man. 
78. ‘We smell smoke,” said the bears. 79. 
“Fire-smelling birds are flying by,” said 
White Man. 80. “It’s smoky in here,’ said 
the bears. 81. “Smoke birds are flying by,” 
said White Man. 82. White Man threw fire 
into the hole. 83. It was blazing high. 84. 
The bears couldn’t come out. 85. White Man 
laughed. 86. “I’m tricky,” said White Man. 
87. He started off. 88. And this story [tells] 
why bears hate humans. 89. That’s why 
they have small eyes. 90. This is the end of 
the story. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


LANGUAGES AND GHosT-LANGUAGES OF THE 
West INDIES 


Doueias TAYLOR 


According to a recent review in the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist (57.650), John Rowe 
‘declares that we know less about more lan- 
guages in South America than about any 
other continental area.’ And as if to sub- 
stantiate this remark, Norman McQuown, 
in the same issue of this journal (501-570), 
publishes a synthesis of Alden Mason’s 
classifications of Mexican, Central Ameri- 
can, South American and West Indian lan- 
guages, together with a timely appeal for 
better linguistic work in the latter areas. 
While I heartily agree as to the urgent need 
for such improvement, I cannot help feeling 
that the present classification, in so far as it 
concerns indigenous languages spoken in 
the West Indies at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest or subsequent to it, complicates 
and obscures the perspective unnecessarily ; 
and I shall attempt in what follows to justify 
this opinion. 

McQuown’s compilation contains two lists 
and a set of maps. “The full list of Latin 
American indigenous languages is here pre- 
sented in alphabetical order. Synonymous 
labels are listed in their proper place and are 
cross-referenced to the one we (i.e. in nearly 
all cases, Mason) have chosen as the most 
appropriate.’ Here is given for each lan- 
-guage: its classification (in code number), its 
geographical position, and a number by 
which it may be found on the maps. An 
obelisk indicates that the language is extinct; 
doubt as to extinction, locality, or classifica- 
tion being shown by a following question- 
mark. ‘In some cases a single number does 
duty for a number of variant dialects of 
what is here considered a single language’; 
so that the second, numerically ordered list 
which accompanies the maps ‘contains only 
the names of relatively important languages.’ 


Languages listed as spoken in the Antilles 
(West Indian islands) fall into three main 
groups, subdivided as follows (the data are 
those given by McQuown; only the arrange- 
ment, bringing together all languages said 
to have been spoken in the West Indies, is 
mine): 
J.l.a. Coastal Northern Cariban 
a. Insular Coastal Northern Cariban 
(1) cartB; Lesser Antilles (ex- 
tinct), Dominica (queried); 
364. 
(2) caLIno; Belice, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Dominica; extinc- 
tion queried; 363. 
8. Mainland Coastal Northern Cari- 
ban 
CARINEPAGOTO; Trinidad; extinct; 
367. 
K.1.a. Insular Northern Arawakan (55 lan- 
guages and dialects) 
a. (Lesser Antilles) 
(1) igNERI; Trinidad & Tobago; 
extinction queried; 366. 
(2) caBRE; Lesser Antilles (ex- 
tinct), Dominica (queried); 
365. 
8. (Greater Antilles and Bahamas) 
(1) Taino 
(a) TAINO OF HAITI & SANTO 
DOMINGO; extinct; 359. 
(b) TAINO OF PORTO RICO; ex- 
tinct; 360. 
(2) Sub-Taino 
(a) SUB-TAINO OF CUBA; ex- 
tinct; 354. 
(b) SUB-TAINO OF JAMAICA; 
extinct; 356. 
(3) cieuayo; Santo Domingo; ex- 


tinct; 358. 
(4) tucayo; Bahamas; extinct; 
357. 
Z.39. Single Unclassified South American 
Languages 
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CIBONEY OF CUBA & ISLE OF PINES; 
extinct; 352. 

MACORIXE; Cuba; extinct, 353. 
MAISI; Cuba; extinct; 355. 

CIBONEY OF HAITI; extinct; 361. 
GUACCAIARIMA; Haiti; extinct; 362. 

All of the sixteen languages listed above 
have been given distinctive numbers, and so 
have presumably been considered ‘relatively 
important’. We are told that three of them, 
two Cariban (Carib and Calino) and one 
Arawakan (Cabre), are or were spoken in 
the small island of Dominica (305 sq. mi.) 
and (in the case of Carib and Cabre) other 
of the Lesser Antilles, or (in that of Calino) 
in Dominica alone of the Lesser Antilles and 
in ‘Belice’ (Anglicé British Honduras), 
Guatemala, and Honduras. Now this is very 
surprising; for Father Raymond Breton, 
who spent altogether five years among the 
Indians of Dominica at a time (between 1641 
and 1653) long before this island was occu- 
pied by Europeans, mentions the presence 
there of only one people, whom he calls 
‘Callinago, c’est le veritable nom de nos Carai- 
bes insulaires,...les femmes les appellent 
calliponam.’ Moreover, although he speaks 
of ‘le langage des hommes’ and ‘le langage 
des femmes’ and lists in his dictionaries a 
considerable number of words of Cariban 
(more precisely, Galibi) ancestry, he refers 
to both as belonging to ‘la langue Caraibe’; 
and the description he gives of this language 
in his Grammaire Caraibe clearly shows it 
to be, despite the name, Arawakan (see now 
Taylor, 1954). 

Armand de la Paix, Breton’s contempo- 
rary and colleague, notes in his Relation, 
written in Guadeloupe, under the year 1647: 
‘Les isles esquelles on peut travailler et les 
habitants desquelles ont une mesme langue sont 
la Dominique ot les Sauvages sont bien 
quatre ou cing mille, la Grenade, Saint Vin- 
cent des isles ow ils sont sans nombre, et la 
Martinique ow les Péres de la Compagnie de 
Jésus ont désja commencé de travailler 
heureusement’ (in Rennard, 1929; emphasis 
added). Except for Trinidad, which was 


occupied by quite different tribes, the In- 
dians had by then been expelled from the 
other islands of the Lesser Antilles. 

Certainly, enough time had elapsed be- 
tween Columbus’ discovery of Guadeloupe 
in 1493 and Breton’s arrival there with the 
first contingent of French settlers in 1635 
for one or more languages to have become 
extinct. But it should be remembered that 
none of the Lesser Antilles was occupied by 
Europeans before the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century; and if any account, 
prior to Breton’s, of a language or languages 
spoken in one or the other of them is extant, 
I have not heard of it. So far as I know, the 
only other report of an Amerindian language 
spoken in these islands is a short sketch 
(Rat, 1898) of the same dialect as.Breton 
described, at a later stage in its history. 
Certainly there is enough linguistic evidence 
to give strong support to native tradition of 
a prehistoric Carib invasion of these islands; 
and it must be supposed that the invaders 
themselves spoke a Cariban language. But 
the fact that this men’s speech had degen- 
erated, by the middle of the seventeenth 
century, into a jargon (largely consisting of 
Cariban lexemes used in conjunction with 
Arawakan grammatical morphemes), leav- 
ing the Arawakan women’s speech virtually 
intact, seems proof enough that it did not 
become the first language of their progeny. 
And if it did not, can we speak of a Cariban 
language as indigenous to the Lesser Antilles 
(again excluding Trinidad)? 

Another language said to be spoken in 
Belice, Guatemala, and Honduras is Carib 
(Black) (263), which, as, H.4, is grouped 
under Unclassified Middle American Lan- 
guages, and is cited by McQuown as an 
instance of ‘pidginized or Creolized languages 
... (Cariban? Arawakan? English influence? 
French influence?)’ (565-6). I have previ- 
ously (Taylor 1952) summarized the rela- 
tionship between this language and that 
spoken until recently in Dominica by saying: 
‘morphology, basic vocabulary, syntax, and 
phonology show, in that order, decreasing 
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degrees of sameness. It is evident that these 
dialects are very close together; and their 
differences, in the first three categories, 
minimal. However, the phonology differs to 
such an extent, especially with regard to 
stress accent, that a Carib-speaking Domini- 
can Indian of fifty years ago and a Black 
Carib of today would hardly understand 
more than an occasional word or phrase of 
each other’s normal speech, although very 
deliberate articulation on either side might 
achieve considerable intelligibility.’ Unless 
these statements are erroneous, it seems to 
me that there can be no question as to ‘the 
genetic identity of the basic structure’, which 
must be the same in both cases. And al- 
though the amount of loan material is un- 
doubtedly large, it is proportionally smaller 
than in English. Nor is there any evidence 
of simplification in morphology and syntax 
such as might be the result of pidginization; 
while in its phonology, this modern Central 
American dialect shows more phonematic 
oppositions than existed in the language of 
Dominica. It is true that some differences in 
the distribution of the phonemes point to 
dialectal differences in the West Indies; so 
Black Carib aciga to dig and Arigi after 
cannot have developed From their Domini- 
can equivalents, asika and 4risi, although 
they are doubtless cognate with them and 
with their Lokono (True Arawak) equiv- 
alents, atika and adiki. Nevertheless, an old 
Dominican Carib woman, whose mother had 
come from St. Vincent, assured me that 
these dialects were mutually intelligible 
although, as she said, somewhat different. 

In the absence of evidence other than I 
have been able to find, I can only conclude 
that there is only one historically attested 
and relatively important language indige- 
nous to the Lesser Antilles (excluding Trini- 
dad), that it should be classified under 
Arawakan, and be restrained from going 
under confusing aliases (although what name 
be fixed on is of little importance). 

What little is known of the languages of 
Trinidad appears to be contained in de Laet’s 
short lists, collected in Trinidad in 1598, of 
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Lokono (Arawacoe, Arowagoe, Arvaca, etc.), 
Jaoi (Yao, etc.), and Shebayo (Shebaio, 
Salvaio, Sepoye, Sapoye, Hebaio, etc.). These 
lists contain only the words for father, 
mother, head, ear, eye, nose, mouth, teeth, leg, 
feet, tree, bow, arrows, moon and sun, but 
some of them include a pronominal prefix 
of the first person (both singular and plural 
are illustrated in all three lists), and it seems 
safe to say that they bear witness to the 
existence in the island at that time of three 
distinct Arawakan languages. The linguistic 
affiliation of the Nepoyo or Nepoye does not 
seem to be known, while that of the Carine- 
pagoto is assumed from their name, which is 
Cariban. McQuown does not mention 
Trinidad as one of the places where Arawak 
(502,—i.e. Lokono) is or was spoken, and 
does not even list the other two languages 
sampled by de Laet. As for his Igneri (366), 
I must admit to ignorance of the evidence 
for this language’s existence (unless it be an 
alias for one of those just mentioned); hav- 
ing previously met with this word only as 
the name given to an archeological culture. 
Little need or can be said about the re- 
maining languages and their classification. 
The sub-groupings of Taino, Sub-Taino, 
Ciguayo, and Lucayo have presumably been 
made on the basis of greater and lesser de- 
grees of understanding shown by Columbus’ 
interpreters in their travels from one dis- 
trict or area to another; for surely what 
remains of the vocabularies recorded from 
native speakers is insufficient for such a 
purpose. Pedro Garcia Valdes writes (in the 
Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. 
4, p. 503): ‘Nothing is known of the Ciboney 
language beyond the fact that it was prob- 
ably different from both the Arawakan and 
the Cariban’; and since, according to Rouse 
(l.c. p. 497), ‘It is commonly assumed that 
the Ciboney came into the West Indies from 
Florida’, it seems strange that they should 
be credited with two relatively important 
South American languages, even though 
qualified as ‘unclassified’. Rightly or 
wrongly, the name ‘Macorixe’ (or Macorige) 
has usually been taken to be synonymous 
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with ‘Ciguayo’; and it would seem from 
what we are told by the chroniclers that 
while a part of the Haitian (using this adjec- 
tive in reference to the whole island) people 
so called spoke what may be termed an 
aberrant dialect of Taino, another section 
had a distinct language (of which only two 
words are recorded, tuob gold, and ‘a nega- 
tion’, baeca or baeza). Are the speakers of 
Cuban Macorixe (353) known to have been 
related to the latter? 

By far the greater part of our indigenous 
linguistic material from the Greater Antilles 
and the Bahamas consists of personal and 
place-names; but it may be not too opti- 
mistic to hope that by careful study and 
comparison these may yet yield valuable 
information concerning the old languages 
and dialects of this area. However, granted 
that Las Casas may well have been mis- 
taken, or exaggerating, when he wrote: ‘En 
todas estas islas eran una lengua y mismas 
costumbres’, I can find no warrant for dis- 
tinguishing six relatively important Ara- 
wakan languages, spoken at the time of the 
conquest or subsequent to it, in this group 
of islands. 

Leaving aside, then, the two Cariban 
‘ghost-languages’, Carib (364) and Calino 
(363), and the unclassified and presumably 
non-Arawakan languages of Cuba and Haiti, 
about which we know absolutely nothing, 
there remain: the probably Cariban language 
of the Carinepagoto, and, it would seem, at 
least three Arawakan languages of which 
Lokono (Arawak, 502) was one, all spoken 
in Trinidad, another Arawakan language 
that I have hitherto called Island-Carib but 
that seems to be the same as that here called 
Cabre (365) (perhaps the native name in its 
recent Dominican form, Kariphuna, might 
be adopted), spoken in other of the Lesser 
Antilles, and, in the Greater Antilles and 
Bahamas, a number of Arawakan dialects 
that should probably be grouped together— 
perhaps as macro-Taino. 

Only two of these languages are in use 
today: Lokono and the Black Caribs’ dialect 
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of Island-Carib; but published material on 
the Dominican dialect (which became ex- 
tinct about 1920) is quite adequate for pur- 
poses of comparison. Whether the phone- 
matic system of Taino is recoverable from 
the meagre records seems very doubtful; but 
something in this direction might be done 
by one conversant with the phonology of 
Spanish, Catalan, and Italian during the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and with 
the spelling habits of the native speakers of 
these languages at that period. On the other 
hand, there is some slight indication that 
Taino, Lokono, Goajiro and Paraujano 
underwent a period of common development 
in which the Arawakan-speaking, linguistic 
ancestors of the Island Carib did not share 
(v. Taylor and Rouse, 1955). 
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RussIAN DECIPHERMENT OF THE 
Maya GLypPHs 
Tor ULVING 


In his recent book A study of writing, the 
well-known Orientalist Ignace J. Gelb de- 
votes a chapter to what he calls ‘Forerunners 
of writing’. Here we find (56) the following 
paragraph on the Maya writing system: 
‘The best proof that the Maya writing is not 
a phonetic system results from the plain 
fact that it is still undeciphered. This con- 
clusion is inescapable if we remember the 
most important principle in the theory of 
decipherment: A phonetic writing can and 
ultimately will be deciphered if the under- 
lying language is known. Since the languages 
of the Mayas are still used to-day, and 
therefore well known, our inability to under- 
stand the Maya system means that it does 
not represent phonetic writing.’ 

The passage quoted reflects the defeatist 
attitude prevailing among leading Maya 
scholars at present concerning the possibility 
of interpreting the non-mathematical and 
non-calendric portions of the Maya inscrip- 
tions and codices. This attitude derives, as 
the quotation reveals, from the almost uni- 
versally held opinion that the glyphs do not 
constitute a true writing—i.e. the graphic 
symbolization of the sounds of a language— 
but that they, possibly with some few excep- 
tions, are non-phonetic representations of 
ideas or concepts, incapable of expressing the 
words and grammatical formatives of a lan- 
guage. The failure of the few advocates of 
the phonetic school of decipherment, with 
Whorf as its most outstanding representa- 
tive, to produce anything but unconvincing 
and’ fragmentary interpretations of minute 
bits of hieroglyphic text, is commonly ad- 
duced as further proof of the ‘ideographic’ 
character of the glyphs. 

It may be argued, however, that Gelb’s 
conclusion is somewhat premature, and that 
our inability to understand the Maya script 
may be due, not to the unphonetic character 
of the signs, but to the possibility that no 
would-be decipherer has been equipped with 
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enough ingenuity, perseverance, and famili- 
arity with the general principles of hiero- 
glyphic writing systems to find the key to 
the problem. If we are to believe the Russian 
newspaper Literaturnaja Gazeta of May 7, 
1955, such a man has at last come forward 
in the person of a young student of Egyptol- 
ogy at Moscow University, Jurij V. Knoro- 
zov. In a long article headed Otkrytie (dis- 
covery), the paper describes how Knorozov, 
at the suggestion of the Orientalist Tokarev, 
decided to refute the well-known German 
Maya scholar P. Schellhas’ sad conclusion, 
presented in the Swedish periodical Ethnos 
in 1945, that the decipherment of the Maya 
script is an unsolvable problem. We learn 
that Knorozov, after five years of unremit- 
ting labor, and thanks to strict application 
of the most exact method of scientific inves- 
tigation, ie. the Marxian dialectic method, 
at last succeeded in wrenching the secret 
from the mysterious script. And the secret, 
guessed at from the very beginning by the 
young decipherer on account of the simi- 
larity in social structure between the Maya 
and the ancient Egyptians and Chinese, 
turned out to be that the Maya writing sys- 
tem is a true hieroglyphic system of essen- 
tially the same type as the Egyptian and 
Chinese. This means that the script is com- 
posed of three types of signs: (1) phonetic, 
representing vowels, consonants, and syl- 
lables, (2) ideographic, representing whole 
words, both meaning and sound, not pure 
concepts, as previous decipherers would have 
it, and (3) ‘keys’, mute signs added to others 
to indicate the meaning of the complex. 
And, most important of all, one and the 
same sign is capable of appearing in more 
than one of these three functions. So far the 
Literaturnaja Gazeta. 

It is of course with the greatest curiosity 
that one turns to Knorozov’s own published 
work for further details. Are we to find in the 
new decipherment just another link in the 
long chain of foundered and often fantastic 
attempts, marked by such names as Bollaert, 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Charencey, Cresson, 
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de Rosny, Le Plongeon, Thomas, or have 
the Maya hieroglyphs at last found their 
Champollion? The answer to this decisive 
question has to be looked for in two papers 
in the Soviet periodical Sovetskaja Etno- 
grafija. The first, entitled Drevnjaja pis’- 
mennost’ Central’noj Ameriki (The ancient 
script of Central America), appeared in ihe 
third quarter issue of 1952 (100-18), the 
second, Pis’mennost’ drevnich Majja; Opyt 
rassifrovki (The script of the ancient Maya; 
Attempt at decipherment), in the first 
quarter issue of 1955 (94-125). It should be 
premised at this point that the writer of the 
present note, not being a Maya specialist, is 
unprepared to assess the correctness of all 
details of the new decipherment presented 
in these papers. Neither is it the purpose of 
these lines to furnish a critical review. It 
only intends to draw the attention of special- 
ists in this field to an achievement which, 
whether it ultimately turns out to be a suc- 
cess or a failure, has to be taken into serious 
account by all engaged in Maya research. 
Since Knorozov’s first paper seems to have 
been largely overlooked by those concerned, 
it may be permitted to devote some belated 
remarks to it before turning to his main con- 
tribution, the 1955 paper. The most original 
and valuable part of Knorozov’s first paper 
is a vindication of the famous Landa alpha- 
bet, so often decried and declared to be a 
hoax or a falsification. Knorozov contends 
that the phonetic values ascribed by Landa 
to 27 Maya signs are in fact correct, and he 
proves his thesis in regard to some of them 
by applying these values to Landa signs 
appearing in the Dresden codex in connexion 
with pictures of animals. By this means he 
is able to read Maya names of these animals, 
e.g. tzu-l dog and cu-tz turkey. The signs for 
both | and cu in these words appear in the 
Landa alphabet with these values. The paper 
is a short one, and the number of glyphs 
discussed is very limited, so it is not permis- 
sible to draw any far-reaching conclusions 
from it. But the method seems to be sound 
and the results in the main convincing. The 
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author’s assertion, however, that there is no 
longer any question of deciphering the Maya 
script, but only of philological work on the 
texts, and that the history of the Maya is 
henceforth open to study in their own 
written records, is very far from being veri- 
fied in his first paper. 

A much more solid foundation for his 
claim to have deciphered the Maya script 
is laid by Knorozov in his 1955 paper. This 
consists mainly of three lists. The first is a 
table of 150 isolated glyphs with their values. 
The major part of the glyphs turn out to be 
used in a phonetic function. First in order of 
frequency come signs with the syllabic value 
of the type CV(V)C, e.g. kim, lem, baat; of 
such glyphs there are 53 in Knorozov’s 
material. Next come signs which represent 
combinations of the type C(V), e.g. tz(u), 
t(i), n(a) (41 glyphs). These are usually 
employed in a syllabic function at the be- 
ginning of words, e.g. tzu-l, but as consonants 
at the end of words, e.g. cu-tz. Signs with 
the syllabic value of the type V(V)C are less 
frequent; 18 such glyphs are recognized. 
There are six signs for vowels, two for a, 
and one each for the remaining e, i, 0, u. 
Sound combinations of the type CVCVC are 
attributed to two glyphs. About 35 glyphs 
are mainly used as ideograms, representing 
whole words, e.g. k’in sun, mul pyramid. The 
number of glyphs functioning as ‘keys’ is 
limited to five, of which two are also used 
phonetically. They symbolize concepts such 
as Deity, fire, period of time, food, sacrifice. 
Knorozov admits that 25 of the readings in 
his first list are hypothetical, especially of 
ideographic glyphs. 

The second list gives 200 examples of the 
writing of words by means of compound 
glyphs. The most striking characteristic of 
the system—but familiar from other primi- 
tive scripts—is the frequent redundancy. 
Words such as bal, kab, chacte are seldom 
written just by means of the syllabic signs 
bal, kab, chac, and te—which are found in 
the ‘syllabary’—but in order to make the 
reading doubly sure phonetical complements 
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are added, e.g. b-bal, kab-b, chac-te-e. It is 
also very interesting to see how the numer- 
ous affixes of the language are consistently 
represented in the writing. This circumstance 
refutes the commonly held opinion that the 
Maya script is incapable of rendering the 
inflected forms of words. Of the 200 readings 
in the list Knorozov admits 20 to be tenta- 
tive. The third list contains 30 short phrases 
composed of from two to four glyph com- 
plexes. 

This survey of the contents of Knorozov’s 
published papers will have given an idea of 
its importance in the history of Maya glyph 
deciphering. For the first time the general 
principles of the writing have been elucidated 
and shown to be in accordance with the prin- 
ciples prevailing in other primitive writing 
systems. This circumstance is already a 
strong indication that the new decipherment 
is on the right track. A very considerable 
number of glyphs have further been assigned 
values that seem to fit in all combinations 
where they occur. And the grammatical 
formatives of the language have been shown 
to be consistently symbolized in the writing. 
Though there are no doubt a number of 
wrong and questionable details in the de- 
cipherment—and Knorozov himself admits 
it—it is hard to believe that so consistent a 
system could have been worked out if it 
were not essentially sound. But of course 
very much remains to be done. Knorozov’s 
decipherment—at least his published papers 
—deals exclusively with the hieroglyphic 
texts of the three codices. As is well known 
their glyphs, owing to the writing material 
and the late date of the composition of these 
documents, often show very considerable 
deviation from the glyphs on the monuments 
of the classical period. Though it can hardly 
be doubted that the writing system is in 
principle the same in the lithic texts as in the 
codices, patient study will be necessary to 
identify the glyphs of the former. And the 
old monuments no doubt carry many glyphs 
that are not met with at all in the codices. 

The key has barely been put into the lock 
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that so long has kept the door firmly shut to 
the understanding of the Maya hieroglyphs, 
but since the key seems to fit, there is ground 
for hope that the door will eventually be 
opened wide. 

GOTHENBURG 


THE SUPPOSED SPANISH LOANWORD IN Hopi 
FOR ‘JAYBIRD’ 


D. H. Hymes 


Frederick J. Dockstader has made a con- 
tribution to the study of Hopi linguistic 
acculturation in a recent paper, Spanish 
Loanwords in Hopi: A Preliminary Checklist 
(IJAL 21.157-159 1955). Some of the items 
are queried as of dubious Spanish origin. It 
can be shown that the first item on the list, 
though not so queried, is almost certainly 
not of Spanish provenience; this is on two 
counts. 

The item is: ‘?4?a jaybird,/gayo. Possibly, 
/gaya magpie.’ Now in Whorf and Trager’s 
The Relationship of Uto-Aztecan and Ta- 
noan (American Anthropologist 39.609-624 
(1937)), an example is given of Aztec- 
Tanoan s to Uto-Aztecan s, Proto-Tanoan s: 
‘46. se?a jay to UA sa?a (by assimilation) 
to Hopi sa?’a; —PT se > Tewa se: bluejay. 
But if the Tewa word is cognate with Taos 
su,-léna bluebird as is possible since Tewa e 
may correspond to Taos u, then the PT 
form must have been *su- > *sowa-, and 
the AT could only have been *sii?a;’. It is 
clear from this that whatever the vocalism 
of the initial syllable, Aztec-Tanoan had a 
form with -?a for jay, and the Hopi form 
?4?a cited by Dockstader must presumably 
be connected as a reduplication. 

A further point is involved. Cursory sur- 
vey of a number of Western North American 
languages shows the following forms for 
birds of the jay group: for crow Northern 
Sahaptin 4?a, Tsimshian g?auq?4u, Wasco 
Chinook -k?n4?an, Coos maqai, Siuslawan 
maaquA (cognate to Coos), Nootka k?ee?in, 
imitative form k?aak, Kwakiutl k?an?a, 
Maidu aa?aa, Northern Paiute izi?* (appar- 
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ent Hopi cognate), Navaho ga-gi: (that 
which ga’s); for bluejay, Quileute k*aas- 
k¥aas, Nootka xW¥aaSx¥aaS (cognate to 
Quileute), Kwakiutl kwaskwas (again cog- 
nate); for raven, Nootka qu?isin, imitative 
qaaq, Kwakiutl Gwaw?ina, Tsimshian gaq 
and -q4?aqt, Wasco Chinook -kélax. 

The forms have in common usually the 
association of a back consonant (k, q, ?) 
with a low central vowel (a). Clearly the 
characteristic raucous cry of these birds 
has induced onomatopoetic forms, though of 
course not inevitably (Takelma xem raven). 
And if Maidu and Northern Sahaptin forms 
are ultimate Penutian cognates, in all likeli- 
hood the factor of onomatopoeia is respon- 
sible for the present day parallel form of the 
words for crow in these two distant languages. 
(Note William Empson’s discussion of such 
influence on Indo-European forms for ‘cuc- 
koo’ as against Bloomfield’s opinion (The 
Structure of Complex Words, p. 435).) Even 
were there not a presumed Aztec-Tanoan 
etymology for the supposed Spanish loan- 
word, then, the great likelihood of onomato- 
poeia in a reduplicated American Indian 
bird or animal name should require the omis- 
sion of ?a?a from the Hopi checklist. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


Firra INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNO- 
LOGICAL SCIENCES 


At the invitation of the American Anthro- 
pological Association and the University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania, the 
Vth Congress of Anthropological and Ethno- 
logical Sciences will be held at Philadelphia, 
from September 1 to September 9, 1956. One 
paper will in principle be accepted from each 
participant, without prejudice to additional 
contributions requested for presentation at 
General Sessions. Abstracts should be in 
hand by March 1, 1956. No papers with a 
lengthier oral reading time than 20 minutes 
will be accepted for publication, and publi- 
cation cannot be guaranteed. Rooms in Uni- 
versity buildings will be available to mem- 
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bers at $2.50 per night. The registration fee 
is $10.00; relative of members may become 
Associate members, the fee being $3.00. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Sec- 
retary, American Organizing Committee, 
International Congress of Anthropology, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C., U.S.A. Cable Address 
NARECO. 
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